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In and Around Boston 


The Massachusetts Sunday School Convention 

A new feature of the meeting in Tremont 
Temple next week is the coupon admission 
book, containing a transferable ticket for a 
reserved seat at each of the eight sessions 
and costing $1. Delegates from outside the 
city and suburbs will be assigned to the first 
floor. The coupon entitles to the remainder 
of the floor, the first balcony and some of the 
best seats in the second balcony. Applica- 
tion should be made to the headquarters of 
the association, 110 Boylston Street. The pro- 
ceeds go to pay the expenses of the convention. 
Woman's Board Prayer Meeting 

At last Friday’s meeting the Ninetieth 
Psalm, read by the leader, Mrs. Davis of 
Newton, gave the keynote to the meeting. A 
written message regarding the spirit of the 
annual meeting, just closed, reported that ‘‘the 
day has moved on grandly. Never were mis- 
sionary addresses choicer, more moving, gath- 
ering around the thought of lessons from the 
century.” Some extracts were given from Mrs. 
Price’s address on The Caroline Islands, To 
day and Tomorrow, showing that through the 
labors of the missionaries, especially on Po- 
nape, when the Spaniards went, there in 1887 
they found a people emerged from heathen- 
ism and converted to Christianity. Then 
came the dark days, when the missionaries 
were banished and the native Christians were 
left to hold out alone as best they could under 
Spanish persecution. After nine years of 
prayers for the restoration of the work on 
Ponape, the cession of the islands to Germany 
assures protection to mission work through- 
out the entire group. 

Mrs. Schneider expressed the joy of the 
auxiliary in Park Street Church over the re- 
turn of their special missionary, Miss Belle 
Nugent, to Ahmednagar. Prayer was offered 
for her and for other missionaries en voyage. 


Art in National Greatness 

A large company gathered at the Monday 
morning Ministers’ Meeting for the lecture by 
Rev. F. H. Allen upon Art an Element of Na 
tional Greatness. Accompanying a series of 
beautiful screen pictures, ancient and medi- 
eval, was a running lecture upon the rise and 
progress of architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing. Special emphasis was placed upon the 
utility of art as an educational factor, training 
in patriotism and civic righteousness. Ameri- 
can cities are too void of such inspiration. 
There is little encouragment from municipal 
authorities, yet the events of our national his- 
tory deserve the best from chisel and brush. 
These should adorn public buildings where 
the people can see them often and children 
learn their meaning and message. 





The preachers at Yale for the coming 
three months include Rev. Drs. E. B. Coe, 
J. W. Cooper, John Brown of Bedford, Eng., 
J. S. Riggs of Auburn, C. C. Hall of Union, 
P. 8S. Moxom, G. A. Gordon, George Harris of 
Amherstand Rev. J. H. Twichell. Professors 
Perrin, Sneath, Wheeler, Schwab, Phelps and 
Baldwin have been made faculty chaplains 
and will conduct morning chapel at Yale, 
although President Hadley will be in the pul. 
pit withthem. This is the reversal of a former 
custom. By the will of Dr. C. J. Stille Yale 
University receives $50,000. ‘The late G. W. 
Mallory of Fair Haven leaves $5,000 to the 
Divinity School. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents. 
ROCK WOOD—WINSLOW--In A:kerst, Oct. 18, Rev. 


Arden M. Rockwood of Lyndboro, N. H., and Clara F. 
Winslow of Amherst. 


Deaths 














The charge for notices of hn ne eche vpes five cenis. Lach 
additional are ben cents, comnts eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with t he notice. 





HARTWELL—In Boston, Nov. 1, Shattuck Hartwell, 
for Ay 3h, years a member of the’ church of Littleton, 
ag 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


HAYES—In Cambridge, Nov. 4, Rev. abs com] a. re 
aged 86 yrs., the pastor of ? Yon onal churches 
Winter Me., South We eymouth and Boston 
Mass and for many years Boston correspondent of 

the Portland Mirror. 


MORSE—In Orange, Mass., Nov. 3, of heart disease: 
Lucy Ann, widow of Moses Leland Morse, aged, z= 
—_ Funeral and burial at sStonebam. Leaves 

8, E. L. C. ee rincipal of Phil Sheridan 
School, Chi and Warren arenes, pastor First 
Congregation Chureh, Bennington, Vt. 


WOODBRIDGE -In Williamstown, Eves. L. Wood- 
bridge of Williams College. ed 49 yrs. Risteeer 
Woodbridge was a deacon an heading supporter of 
the Congregational church. 





ALICE COBURN 

Miss Alice Coburn, daughter of John P. Coburn of 
Zyaqueere entered the new life Oct. 14. Wiss Coburn 
as born Nov. 15, 1864, living a quiet life with her 
father until ber death. Asa member of the evangelical 
church and a member of the Christian Endeavor she 
served her Master lov ingly and faithfully until calied 
home. Patient, calm, se 1 ng ee thoughtful, kind 
and sweet thr: ugh all her life, but more than all these, 
the ruling principle of her life was doing for others 
without thinking of ~aalieg losing of her own life, and 

she bas found it again 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


A leisurely tour, Paris Exposition on return. 
Address H. W. Dunning, Ph. D., Room 106 Congre- 
gational House, Boston, Mass. 


HOTEL BENEDICT, 
20 Common Street, Boston. (For ladies only.) 


Board and lodging, 83.50 per week and up. Transients 
accommodated. Indorsed by leading city pastors. 


PARIS IN 1900. 


Make sure of hotel and steamship accommodations 
now, at fair rates. The Pennsylvania, Ohio and New 
York Christian Endeavor Unions and other State organ- 
izations have already booked with us. Membership 
restricted. THE CBAWFORD TOURS, 
609, 610 Tremont Building, Boston, 220 Broadway, 
New York. 1011 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 621 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 
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CHICAGO-UNION PACIFIC 


AND 


NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


roe train for Colorado every morn- 
ng at 10 from Chicago. Arrives 
Reaper 2.55 next day and Colorado 
Springs same eveni No change of 
cars; all meals in dining cars. The 
Pacific Express at 10.30 p.m. is a 
good train, too. Experienced travel- 
ers will tell you that the Chicago & 
North-Western service cannot be ex- 
celled and is seldom equaled. All 

ages have tickets. 
461 Broadway, 


NEW YORK 
368 Washington Street, aid TON 
193 Clark Street, - CHICAGO 














CLARK’S PARTIES TO EUROPE, :900.— 
Thirty excursions during apring, and Summer. Ocean 
tickets by all Lines. Send for Tourist Gazet’e, Holy 
Land Excursions. C V. DASEY, 7 Broad S8t., Boston 








Grand Winter Cruise 


Upon the Superb Twin-Screw Express Steamer 


AUGUSTE-VICTORIA 


Hamburg-American Line 


(The Largest Steamship Company in the World) 
Leaving New York on January 25, 1900 






(CAPT. C. KAEMPFF) 
of the 








and returning on April 2 








The Itinerary Includes | 





Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa, 
Villefranche (Nice), Syracuse (Sicily), 











me Rates of 
$ There is ne wa 


Malta, Alexandria (Cairo and the Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem 
the Jordan and Dead Sea), Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Pa- 
lermo, Naples, Genoa, and return to New York. Duration,67 Days. 


of reaching these places with greater comfort and 

safety, avoiding innumerable transfers, customs inspections, etc Passer 

\ Sab can extend their stay in Europe and return to America later from 
amburg, Southampton, or Cherbourg. 


For descriptive pamphlets, rates, sailings, book of testimonials, etc., apply to 
\ 

7 HAMBURC-AMERICAN LINE 

" 3 New YORK, 37 Broadway 


CuHic AGO, 159 Randolph St. 
BosToNn, 80 State St. 







Passage from $450 upward 








PHILADELPARIA, 337 Walnut St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 401 Califurnia St. 
ST. Lovts, 100 No. Broadway. 











I 


7oF LORI DA. 


ONLY DIRECT WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 
NEW YORK, CHARLESTON & JACKSONVILLE 





SUPERB 
PASSENGER 
SERVICE 











WITHOUT CHANGE 


SAILING 
°e PIER 45 N.R. ¢ 
NEW YORK 
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THE @QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Pubiished every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








PER YEARIN ADVANOR, $3; 2 YEARS, $5 ; 5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
IF PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LBAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration on the address Jabel. If aspecial receipt 
is wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 


universal wish of our subscri are continued 
until there isa order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all must be paid. An 


order ef discontinuance can be n at time, to 
take effect at the expiration of thi sabocri on. 





ADVERTISING RATES.— agate line each in- 
Freeney lines to the teh il Me tnehee to the column. 


Reapine Sorions. 1 leaded Soapareti, 60 cents 
r 
line, each insertion, net. ; re 





W. L. GREENE. & Co., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Mr. Sayford’s New Book 


PERSONAL WORK 


By SAMUEL M. SAYFORD 


This book should prove a valuable addition to the 
literature of its class. The subj-ct is one upon 
which Mr. Sayford, from his wide experience, is 
particularly well qualified to write. It will cer- 
tainly be welcomed by a large class of students of 
Christian work, and by ail teachers and pastors ip- 
terested in securing and training young men and 
young women for personal work. 

The Sunday School Times says: 


“Mr. Sayford has had a singularly fruitful experience 
in this all important field. tHe does not evade the diffi- 
culties by dodging ae platitudes, but he GotnKely 
points out the province of personal work, the needed 

qualifications of the worker, pas ‘the spiritual equip- 
ment.’ He shows how special training ma) be secure red 
in .o. and how such classes 
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ESTABLISHED 1793. 
NUMBER i08 
THE OLD 


FARMER'S ALMANACK 


—FOR— 


1900 


ROBERT B. THOMAS. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Price, 10 Cents. Interleaved, 20 cents. 








of approach and subsequent dealing are sug: 
get ae Fy and illustrations are es to show what methods 
esus used in his persona: interviews. What personal 
Christian work can do in everyday life is impressived 
shown by illustrations gleaned from experience in busi- 
ness, in travel, in codlege, and in pastoral work.’ 


Price: Cloth, 12mo, 135 pages, 75 cents. 


New York: The International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, 3 West 29th St. 


NEW EPISTLES ox taxos 


By DAVID GeeaeG, D.D. Based on his travels in Pal- 
S150, and the East. Photo-illustrations. 366 pages. 





Things of Northfield, and Other Things, which 
should be in every church, me DaVID GREGG, D. D. 
12mo, paper, 25c.; cloth, 5 

Facitsthat Call for ve rage By DAVID GREGG, D. D. 
A series of masterly appeals on — rest © i of 
eternal life. tefuting the a: of the skeptic 
and agnos ic, and con wie he believer's faith and 
hope. 314 pages. Cloth 

sy 5 Difiiculties: Their Al Poviiliiet Interpretation. 

By R. 8. ye D. Di-cussing such ques- 
tions as: * the World Made in Six Da,s?” 
* Jonah and his Book,” etc. 12mo, cloth, #1. 60. 

The Old Sook and the Old Faith. By Dr. Mao- 
ART-UR. Timely, heipful, and refreshing lectures, 
in this age of doubt and skepticism. 12mo, $1 50. 

Thoughts for the Occasion. Patriotic and Sec- 
ular. Historicat facts and timely thougbts for o. r fif- 
teen patrivtic and holiday occasions. 578 pages. $1.75. 

Anniversary and Beligious. A companion volume, 
for fourteen timely occasions. Edited by F. NOBLB, 
D. D. 5616 pages $1.75. 

Makers of the American Republic. A series of 
historical Lectures. Studies of the Early Colonists, 
the Virginians, fg an Puritans, Hollauders, Hu- 
nee 9 Quakers, Scotch, and other founders. By 

ev. DAVID GREGG, D. Db. 406 pages. $1.50. 
E. B. TREAT & CO., Publishers, 
241-243 West 23d Street, New York City. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


The Century Co. will send to any address, 
free of charge, a new pamphlet of the best 
Christmas music, the price of which is five 
dollars per hundred. Drop a postal card to 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York, 
and ask for a specimen copy. 


THE NEW BOOK 


SACRED SONGS 
No. 2. 


By Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins, 
Will be issued about Nov. 15, 1899. 
Price $25 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


cH RISTMAS New. orient, mtractive. 


nelose 10c, for samples of 
aus describing Christmas Cantatas for the yd 


School and Choir, FREK. OSCHE & 
Chicago 38 Randolph St. qz0 re BZN nifieoe St. 














Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesvastical notices, addresses , &. autatetore, 
etc., pu -l shed under this heading at ten cents a I 





BosTON AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MCALL A880. 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Charlesgate, Boston. 


a To Cyegaee. Au communicati 
cr Whitman eae, shoe be sent x) the finan 


ent, Miss aus Seer tts Ave., Bos- 
ase 9 President, Btephen B. L: Pen- 
raed, Walia W 

AMERICAN shaeen's vaiep SoorBTy, No. 76 W 


F 
z 
z 
< 





jontributions to oo, ite work are solicited, and 
remittances of same uested to be made direct to 
the main offiee of the #0% society at New Yerk. 
JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. O. STITT, 4. 


W. ©. StuRGES, Treasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not ening five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers Afty cents woe insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per inser: 





Wanted. refined young woman of Christian 
rinciples, atient. kind and fond of children, to avsist 
n the care of two little girls. Address with refer- 
ences “T.”” Lock Drawer 849, Brid,eport, Ct. 


M. Owens, of Pennsylvania, age 68. Carpenter 
by teas. drug store clerk in New York Vity 1868. Had 
friends in Boston. If ae write confidentially to 
8. M. O. Kinney, Johnstown, Pa. 


Wanted at the Nervine Home, Burlington, Vt., 
a few more patients until Jan. 1st, at which time Dr. 
Wil ard proposes to take South as many of them as wish 
to —— ny him thither for a winter’s sojourn. Fur- 
ther particulars on application. 








HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Walhington: Chicago; Minneapolis: San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVBRETT O. Fisk & Co. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept. 6, 1899, 9 
A.M. For Catalogue or further loformation apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SHORTHANI 


plainly told whether they are 
phers. Low rates, rapid advancement. 12 years’: ex- 
perience in teaching different systems. Send for cir- 
cular. Rev. GRO. BENEDICT, 614 Congregational House, 


After a free trial 
Ra~ A Le are 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Maas. 





The Congregationalist SERVICES 
For Harvest-tide and Thanksgiving 


No. 1—1st Series, A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
No. 38—4th Series, A SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING FOR HARVEST-TIDE. 
w+ ALSO... 
No. 2— THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
No. 34—FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 
Nos. 3 and 35—CHRISTMAS. 
No. 4—NEW YEAR’S. 


One copy of each of the thirty-nine services, postpaid, 15 cents. 
Address — SERVICES, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 

















THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


New Testament Handbooks 


The initial EDITED BY Sein tee 
volumes SHAILER MATHEWS full 
are Professor of New Testament History and descriptive 
now ready. Interpretation, University of Chicago. circular. 


| 
In these volumes the text will not be too technical for use by general readers, while 


sufficient references to literature, together with critical apparatus and discussion, will be 


For the 


not technical. 


presented in foot-notes. The series will thus com- 
general reader, bine accurate, popular presentation with brief scier- 
tific treatment, bringing within comparatively smal! 


Brief, 
scientific and 
popular. 


compass material which otherwise is not easily accessible to the general reader. 


The History of the Textual Criti- 
cism of the New Testament 

By MARVIN R. VINCENT, Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis, Union Theological 
Seminary. Just Ready. 75 cents. 
Professor Vincent’s ‘‘Student’s New Testa- 

ment Handbook ”’ and other contributions to 

the study of the New Testament rank him 

am ong the first American exegetes. 


OF great 


“Itis not controversial.” 
—BookK RtvIEWSs 

“It ought to be at the 
elbow of every nastor, and 
tin the mand of every Sun- 
dau school teacher and 
Bible worker.” 

—MYKON W. REED. 


The History of New Testament 
Times in Palestine 
By SHAILER MATHEWS, Professor of New 
Testament History and interpretation, Uni 
versity of Chicago. Just I-vady. 
75 cents. 


The volume covers the im ortant period 175 B, C.- 
70 A.D, with brief studies of the literature and political 
institutions of the Jews, and especially of the Messianic 
hope. 


value to all who will study the International 8. 8. Lessons on the life of Christ 


The Revelation 
of Jesus 


A STUDY OF THE PRIMARY 
SOURCES OF CHRISTIANITY 
Cloth, $1.25, net 


These companion  vol- 
umes on the teaching and 
on the life of Jesus will be 
ind spensable to every one 
engiged in Sunday school 
or Bible Class work dur 
ing the coming year. 


By the Rev. GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, Theological Seminary of Chicago. 
Author of “‘ The Student’s Life of Jesus.”’ 


“ Instructive, «.tertain- 
ina, and spiritually up- 
lifting.”'—New York Home 
Journal. 


Jess BITS OF WAYSIDE GOSPEL 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES 


“A splendidly inspiring 
and spiritually refreshing 
book.”” 

—The Boston Budget. 


Editor of Unity, etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘“‘ These introductions to the love of beauty in na- 
ture and the art of observing men are enlivened— 
made living—with pleasiag bits of anecdote and 
illuminated with bits of felicitous quotation.” — 
TRIBUNE, Chicago. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BIBLICA 


“Altogether genuine, wholesome, serious, and 
cheery. It furnishes delightful instances illustra- 
tive of how one may make a summer outing restful, 
recreative, educative, and stimulating.’”—EVENING 
Post, Chicago. 


A Dictionary of ‘ainaina tai’ leh. 
the Bible 


Vol. I. Now Ready 


Epirors: The Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., LL. D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of 
Holy Scripture at Oxford, Canon of Rochester, and J. S. BLACK, M.A., LL. D. 


Vol. I. Now Ready. Price, Cloth, $5.00; full Library Morocco, $7.50. 


The primary aim has been to apply toevery detail within 


Send for a full 
descriptive circular. 


ADDRESS 


the scope of a Bibie Dictionary the most exact scientific 
methods now inp use, so as to provide, in dictionary form, 
the results of athoroughgoing critical voy d 

with a completeness and conciseness that 
been attained in any language. ‘ 


To be complete 


of the Bible, within two years. 


as never yet 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Dr. 


Gilbert's two books on the life and teaching of Jesus 


will be amony the most indispensable helps to the Sunday 


School teacher and 


Ril le 


Cluss worker using the 


International Sunday School Lessons next year. 


TRE STUDENT's LIFE 
OF JESUS. 

“There is no better 

method for grounding 


A STUDY OF 


il : . e 

[he Revelation of Je@Sqs tx: sronees tire 
‘ i OF JESUS. 

THE PRIMARY 

SOURCES OF CHRISTIANITY 


** Admirably fitted to 
be a manual for class 


By the Rev. instruction in Theolog- 
a student in the histor rf A s 
ut one Leet the tke GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT ical Seminaries, or in 
1: the Bible studies in 

Professor Giltert’s. Author of colleges.” 
— The Independent. * The Student's Life of Jesus,” “The - —The Advance. 


Student's Life of Paul,” ete. 


THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF 


THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF 


JESUS — PAUL 
: $1.25 net, . 
‘Most helpful and satisfactory.”’— Each ** Exceedingly useful.’ 


Prof. JAMES ORR, D. D. 


“Any ordinarily intelligent layman will 
like it, and it will be a useful book in the 
Sunday school library.” 

—CONGREGATIONALIST. 

** Clear-cut, scholarly, and lucid.” 

— ADVANCE. 


— THE INTERIOR. 


“A lucid and forcible volume. . . . The book 
is exceedingly interesting and of much more 
than common value.’’—CONGREGATIONALIST. 


“ Simple, direct, and concise.”’ 
—CHURCHMAN. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK. 








% November 1800 


$1.00 per volume, 


VOCAL wrt nn 
... CLASSICS 


The mvsic is printed on good paper from engray : 
plates. Bound iv durable heavy paper, cloth boo 








' Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 


33 songs 
| Classic Vocal Gems for Soprano. pie 
| Classic Vocal Gems for Alto. 33 songs 

Classic Vocal Gems for Tenor. $0 songs. 


Classic Vocal Gems for Bass. $b. coun. 
| Song Classics for High Voices, Vol. I. 


47 song 
Song Classics for High Voices, Vol. IT. 39 songs 
Song Classics for Low Voices. 28 songs 


A list of contents of the above books given in new 
** Descriptive Circular A,’* mailed free. 


THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year, Postpaid. Single 
Copies25c A monthly publication edited by PHicip 
| HAL The musical news of the world—reviews 
criticisms and articles by eminent musical writers 
16-PAGE SUPPLEMENT OF NEW MUSIC by cele 
, brated composers with each number. Send for 
premium lists. Agents wanted. 


MUSIC REVIEW. 


Published monthly. Subscription 25c.a Year. Twoo 
more pieces of copyright music reproduced tn eact 
number, Kiographical sketches and portraits of com 
posers, with reproductions of their compositions 
musical news and notes, list and review notices 
new music. Send 2c. stamp for sample copy. 


We solicit Orders for all Musical Publicat 


OLIVER DITSON C0. 


ons, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY . . ° BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITBON & COMPANY . NEW ‘ORK 
J E. DITSON & COMPANY . PHILADELPHIA 











CLOSET 


and 


ALTAR 





A collection 
of meditations and 
rayer. SuUpoR oaTrIOUs 
Gates and for special 
occasions suitable for 
individual use and 
Jor family worship 


“Vs 


BOSTON 
W L Greene & Company 
/4. Beacon Street 























Price $1.00, postpaid. 
Order from 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston, U.S. A 
OR ANY BOOKSELLER. 





The five issues of The Congregationalist 


containing many portraits and illustra- 
tions, council reports, and much 
matter of special interest to delegates 
and stay-at-homes, will be sent to any 


address in the United States and Canaia 
for 30 cents; to England, 40 cents. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Volume LXXAV 


The Council Photographs 


1. In Tremont Temple. 2. Oo the State House 
Steps. 3. The Banquet. 4. At the Faith Monu- 
ment, Plymouth. 5. At Burial Gill, Plymouth. 6. 
At The Rock, Plymouth. 7. The Tallyho. Each, 
8x 10, 76 cts.; 14x 17, $1.75. Sent unmounted by 
mail postpaid or delivered at our office mounted on 
cardboard without extra charge. COUNCIL PHOTO 
craprus, The Congregationalist, 14 Keacon Street, 





Beston 
The Council Numbers of The Con- 
gregationalist 

Nos. 38, 39, 40. The report, nearly 100 illustra- 
tions, Dr. Sterrs’s article and address, Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s sermon Nos. 41, 42. Additional illustra- 
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The Massachusetts com- 
mittee on the work of 
the churches sends out 
an appeal which ought to be considered 
in all our prayer meetings. The letter 
calls attention to the small proportion of 
adults actively engaged in church life 
and work, and asks if we may not expect 
a revival which will largely increase the 
membership from this class. The word 
revival must come to have a different 
meaning from that commonly associated 
with it if it is to describe any large access 
of mature men into church membership. 
It must place less emphasis on emotional 
expression and more on conviction of 
duty to be wrought out in life. This 
letter points to the change in popular 
thought of what a Christian life means 
in conduct, and asks if unbelief as to the 
necessity of the new birth and the future 
condition of those who reject the gospel 
does not weaken our own powers and ef- 
forts in behalf of the unconverted. It 
calls on the churches to study the condi- 
tions, to fix their thoughts on the reali- 
ties as God has revealed them. It sum- 
mons the churches to consider whether 
the lives of all the members are such as 
to strengthen their power at the throne 
of grace, and it urges all to prove the 
power of intercessory prayer for uncon- 
verted friends. Every church in the 
State should make this appeal the theme 
of at least one of its midweek meetings. 
Rev. J. D. Kingsbury of Bradford is 
chairman of the committee which has is- 
sued the letter. 


Shall We Seek a 
Revival 


Call it a revival or simply 
a deepening religious in- 
terest, it cannot be gain- 
said that in the great cities of Brooklyn 
and New York there is a new spirit of 
faith, determination and consecration in 
many ofthe churches. Such m-etings 


The Breath of 
the Spirit 
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as Were allud d to in our correspoudence 
last week mean that there is a genuine 
and increasing awakening to the funda- 
mental claims of religion. Controversy 
and absorption in material things, easy- 
going satisfaction with the routine of 
church activity and the ordinary results 
therefrom are giving way to a spirit of 
noble restlessness and yearning for greater 
power in the church, that it may be ade- 
quate for its hard work in the rushing 
life of the world. 
we find, though on a smaller scale, tokens 
of an unusual longing for spiritual quick- 
ening. Three churches—Phillips, South 
Boston, Jamaica Plain and Pilgrim, Dor- 
chester—have agreed to unite in special 
services at each church in succession dur- 
ing the coming winter. The need of the 
right kind of a spiritual arousement is 
more than ever apparent to our most ear- 
nest men. May there not be this winter 
such a stirring in the churches as will 
double their membership, make the Chris- 
tian profession something more than 
merely nominal and overflow in blessing 
upon the world? 


Rev. H. Arnold Thomas 

The Irreligious of Bristol, in his presiden- 
tial address before the re- 

cent annual gathering of English and 
Welsh Congregationalists held in his 
city, dwelt with solicitude on a fact of 
present day life which may be described 
as the existence of the irreligious and 
unchurched good, using irreligious in 
its conventional, technical meaning. In 
England, and in the United States as 
well, there are increasing numbers of 
those whom Mr. Thomas describes as 
“upright, honorable, lovable persons for 
whom religion has no significance or 
charm.” What shall conventional reli- 
gion do with this fact? How shall these 
people be rated and how treated by 
conventional religionists? As for Mr. 
Thomas, his reply is this: ‘Conceive of 
a man who believes with all his heart in 
truth, in goodness, in love, in purity, and 
who is faithful in his devotion to those 
great ideas and principles. May not such 
a man be said to be believing in God and 
worshiping God under the form and as- 
pect of truth, of goodness, of love and 
purity? ... It is indeed a very great 
gain to be able to think of God as the 
One Great Spirit, in whom there ‘meet all 
things mighty, grave and sweet,’ the One 
Source and Inspiration of all that is good. 
But if there are any who are honoring 
and following the highest they can dis- 
cern in humility and love, I for one will 
not say that they are without religion, 
though they make no profession and 
claim no knowledge of eternal things.” 
This catholic utterance occasioned no 
marked dissent at the Union meeting, 
although that it pleased all who heard it 
may well be doubted. It certainly calls 
attention to a portentous fact in present 


day life well worth thought. Our opin-~ 


In this vicinity, too,” 
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ion is that most of such people may be 
described as living on unearned incre- 
ment. Their negative virtues are usu- 
ally the offspring of the positive faith of 
God-fearing, God-reverencing ancestors. 
Their unconventional religious worth can 
and will only be rightly appraised when 
society can study the character of their 
offspring. 


Prof. George D. Herron 
of lowa College has vol- 
uptarily resigned his 
chair as professor of applied Christianity 
in Iowa College, a chair created especially 
for him by Mrs. E. D. Rand. For the 
past six years the trustees and alumni of 
this institution have known not a little 
unrest and perplexity coupled with knowl- 
edge of funds withheld because of dis- 
satisfaction with the teachings and writ- 
ings of Professor Herron. His colleagues 
on the faculty and the president of the 
institution, as he admits in his manly 
letter to the trustees resigning his post, 
have stood by him with a degree of loy- 
alty to academic freedom which has been 
admirable. But he at last has come to 
see that his retention of his place is alice n- 
ating the financial and religious con- 
stituency of the college, and that because 
—to quote his own words—‘“‘the doctrines 
of property which I hold are subversive 
of the existing industrial and social 
order.” Professor Herron also is broad 
enough to add : 

I recognize that the constituency of this col- 

lege is equally sincere in believing such teach- 
ing to be dangerbus and untrue. I recognize 
fully the right of men to support only such 
freedom as they sincerely believe in, and I am 
unwilling to force them to even seem to sup- 
port such guidance and teaching as they do 
not believe in. 
Professor Herron’s voluntary retirement 
makes it possible for the college to retain 
the fund endowing his chair, through 
Mrs. Rand’s generosity. It is impossible 
to read Professor Herron’s letter of res- 
ignation without admiring its candor, 
its disinteresteiness, and the conviction 
that by his action he has bettered a try- 
ing situation for all concerned. 


Retirement of 
Professor Herron 





Bond or Free 


Nonconformists, or Dissenters, in Eng- 
land have made a great gain for them- 
selves in shaking off these ponderous titles 
avd calling themselves Free Churches. 
They have thus put to the front their ad- 
vantage over the Established Church, 
instead of putting first their disadvantage 
in not having state support and patronage. 
For the Established Church is in bondage 
to the state. It is controlled by Parlia- 
ment, which has authority to determine 
what the church shall believe and teach 
and how its services shall be condacted, 
while not more than one in thirteen of 
those who choose the members of Parlia- 


‘ment:.are. communicants in the church. 
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It is in-bondage to the Prayer-book, its 
priests being compelled by law to follow 
the prescribed ritual. Some wish to add 
to it, others to subtract from it, and the 
church is rent by dissensions which find 
expression in its assemblies in cheers and 
hisses and cries of “Shame.” 

The Free Churches, which include the 
leading Protestant denominations, are 
meanwhile united in spirit and have joined 
in a federation which shows their strength 
and gives opportunity for its united exer- 
cise. Their numbers, their harmony and 
their activity are making an impression 
on the Establishment such as was never 
felt before. The recent Church Congress 
in London had facts presented to it and 
discussed by its own members which prob- 
ably could not have been given to any 
previous assembly of that sort. Preben- 
dary Wace read a paper on The Church 
and the Divisions of English Christianity. 
Its title was an assertion of the exasperat- 
ing claim that the Episcopal is the only 
true church, but the body of the paper was 
a powerful argument against the title. 
He gave figures which are not new, but 
which were new in that company. He 
cited the number of communicants in the 
Church of England, 1,920,000; in the Free 
Churches, 1,897,000. He showed that 
while the “‘ Divisions” of English Chris- 
tianity are almost equal in numbers to the 
“Church,” the working force of the former 
is already the greater. The “Church” 
has 206,000 Sunday school teachers and 
2,400,000 scholars; the Free Churches, 
381,000 teachers and 3,284,000 scholars. 
The Church of England has 20,000 minis- 
ters to support, or, rather, to be suprorted 
by the state, while the Free Churches 
have 8,300 actually working. 

While the Church of England is held in 
the grasp of the state, and of the Episco- 
pate under the state, to a creed and to an 
order of service whose minutest detail 
can be changed only by act of Parlia- 
ment, the “‘ Divisions” are free to believe 
and worship as conscience dictates. More- 
over, the “ Divisions” have united on the 
Free Church Catechism, a common state- 
ment of fundamental principles which 
they teach without compulsion to their 
children in home and school. This cate- 
. chism was warmly and repeatedly com- 
mended by speakers before the congress, 
and was declared to be a real step toward 
the union of Christians. 

In this meeting for the first time, ap- 
parently, a representative assembly of 
the Church of England heard the absurd- 
ity of its exclusive claims demonstrated, 
and the work of the Free Churches fairly 
shown. They were frankly told that, 
while the church which they represent 
has a total membership throughout the 
world of less than 3,500,000, the Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches include 17,000,000. They 
received with considerable applause the 
suggestion that they may come into such 
a union with these churches as to hold 
for their church its rightful place in the 
ranks of Christians, while preserving its 
own principles and order. 

The discussion was a sign of that cer- 
tain trend toward disestablishment which 
is coming to be seen to be of as great ad- 
vantage to the Church of England as to 
what have been known as the Noncon- 
formist denomipations. The Church of 
Eogland pays for.its emoluments. and 
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privileges by a bondage which must be- 
come intolerable when it can claim in its 
fellowship only a small minority of those 
who have the power to prescribe its faith 
and ritual. The Free Churches will more 
and more discover and press their advan- 
tage. They govern themselves and they 
have an increasing power in governing 
the English Church for whose support 
they are taxed. We were not able fully 
to understand the constraint, revealed 
almost unconsciously, which this condi- 
tion placed on the delegates to our recent 
International Council; but we can com- 
prehend the forces at work to set free the 
churches they represent and to force 
those which claim superiority over them 
to set themselves free also. 





A New Advance in Bible Study 


Twenty-seven years ago the system of 
International Sunday School lessons was 
inaugurated. Its use soon became general 
in all countries where there were Sunday 
schools for the study of the Bible. The 
system consisted of a series of topics in- 
tended to include, in a course of seven 
years, the matters of chief interest in the 
Bible, its history, biographies and teach- 
ings. With each topic was connected a 
passage of Scripture around which could 
be grouped the events and truths included 
in the topic, a Golden Text-was added to 
express the most important truths of the 
lesson, and some verses to be committed 
to memory. Here the work of the Lesson 
Committee ended. The treatment of the 
lessons was left with the fullest liberty to 
writers of lesson helps representing differ- 
ent denominations or no denomination 
whatever. 

This system has held the foremost place 
for more than a quarter of a century be- 
cause it was simple, flexible, easily under- 
stood and adapted to help those who could 
not help themselves. Improvements have 
been made from year to year, till in the 
course of six years now ending practi- 
cally the whole Bible has been included 
by addition of suggested sections for read- 
ing and study, while the topics emphasize 
first the biographical element, which is 
of greatest interest to children. Great 
advance has been made by lesson writers 
in the treatment of the lessons, especially 
in adapting the material to be taught to 
all degrees of menta! capacity and know- 
ledge of the pupils. Lessons in several 
grades are now provided on all the topics. 

This system is by no means ideal. It 
is not prepared for ideal schools, but for 
the great mass of schools which contain 
many pupils with little knowledge of the 
Bible and teachers of little experience in 
teaching. That it has vastly increased in- 
terest in Bible study and helped to enlarge 
the skill and power of teachers goes with- 
out saying. That it has been criticised is 
natural, for it is open to criticism. But 
it is imposed on none and withheld from 
none. The International System is not 
copyrighted, and those who have prepared 
it have never asked or received any com- 
pensation for their service. Other excel- 
lent systems have been prepared and sev- 
eral of these are to some extent in use. 
Each school should choose that system 
which it believes will be of greatest value. 

The chief reason urged for departing 
from thig system has been that the same 
topics are not suited to all classes. Some 
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eminent educators hold that certain parts 
of the Bible should be taught first to chil. 
dren, and other parts when they are more 
mature. By such, of course, the Interna. 
tional lessons are not approved. But 
most people believe that the story of the 
life of Christ as told in the gospels may 
be made interesting to persons of every 
age; and the next eighteen months, be. 
ginning with Jan. 1, 1900, will offer better 
opportunities for this study than ever be. 
fore in the world’s history. The Interna. 
tional lessons on this great theme have 
been arranged by the co-operation of 
many scholars in different parts of the 
world. A wealth of literature on the life 
of our Lord has been produced within the 
last few years. The topics are adapted 
for the freest treatment, so that the Chris. 
tian world may have all desirable variety 
and yet have their thoughts centered 
round the same events, the same utter- 
ances of Jesus. 

The Sunday School Times, which has 
long maintained its place as the leading 
Sunday school periodical in this coun- 
try, has planned an important advance 
in Bible study. Besides continuing its 
present method of exposition of the 
lessons, it will treat in outline the 
whole life of our Lord, naming its own 
topics, arranging them so that on each 
Sunday the theme of the International 
lesson will be included. For example, 
the International lesson for Jan. 8 is 
The Child Jesus Visits Jerusalem, and 
the text is Luke 2: 41-52. The Times will 
study for that date The Youth of Jesus, 
including the incident of the Interna. 
tional lesson and all other material in 
the New Testament concerning Jesus, 
from his presentation in the Temple to 
the time of his baptism. This study is 
to be adapted in outlines to four grades. 
The Senior will be prepared by Dr. F. K. 
Sanders, professor of Biblical literature 
in Yale University; the Intermediate by 
Rev. A. E. Dunning, secretary of the In- 
ternational Lesson Committee, the J inior 
by Dr. A. F. Schauffler of New York, 
while the Primary will be in charge of 
several well-known teachers, the whole 
outline having been arranged after care- 
ful consultation. 

This is a significant advance in popular 
Bible study. It seems to have suggested 
itself to many lesson writers; for we 
notice in helps which have just appeared, 
such as Peloubet’s Notes and the Pilgrim 
Series, that the same general idea has 
been adopted. It ought to give a new 
impulse to Bible study which will make 
the year 1900 a memorable date. It offers 
to teachers assistance of great value, in 
guiding them to a thorough and compre- 
hensive study of the Bible and to better 
apprehension of principles and methods 
of teaching. We hope it will encourage 
the forming of normal classes for teachers 
and awaken a new interest in pastors to 
lead them in this study. If, as is prob- 
able, it shall be followed by similar treat- 
ment of the whole Bible in the six years’ 
course which is to begin next January, 
we shall enter on the new century with 
@ wonderful advance in popular knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures. 





Prof. George T. Ladd of Yale is lecturing 
in Japan. A house in Tokio has been placed 
at his service by the emperor, who has con- 
ferred on him the decoration of the Order of 
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the Rising Sun, third Gegree. This degree of 
0. R. 8? will be unique in the catalogue of the 


Yale faculty. 


Experts Speak 

From newspaper correspondents of 
varying degrees of perspicacity and verac- 
ity and from minor military representa- 
tives of the United States in the Philip- 
pines and from & host of more or less in- 
telligently informed and well-balanced 
citizens at home the Administration and 
the public at large have had much infor- 
mation respecting conditions in the Phil- 
ippines, and much advice respecting our 
proper course there. Our political and 
journalistic ideals being as they are, it is 
difficult to see how this deluge of conflict- 
ing information and gratuitous advice 
could have well been averted, nor is it 
certain that it would have been well to 
have dispensed with any of it. The white 
light of publicity is the foe of incompetency 
and venality, and it will ever be true that 
the collective wisdom of a democracy is 
only ascertainable wherever and whenever 
every sovereign unit is free to put his opin- 
ion alongside of every other man’s and let 
attrition and time determine who is right 
and who is wrong, or, what is far more 
likely, whose opinion has the most truth 
and least error. It is not at all difficult, 
even now, to see where and how public 
discussion and public condemnation of 
certain measures and certain men have 
saved the Administration and the nation 
from prolonged if not permanent evils in 
method and personnel. And this without 
in any degree weakening the confidence 
of the majority of the citizens of the na- 
tion in the wisdom or good intentions of 
the responsible authorities in the main. 

But after the utterances of the ama- 
teurs, the reports of the partially in- 
formed or the misinformed, and the ex 
cathedraé judgments of doctrinaires who 
would make statecraft as simple as the 
addition table and give no scope for cir- 
cumstances to determine the applicability 
of the ideal, it is refreshing to turn to the 
recent statement of the commissioners to 
the Philippines, men of high repute in- 
vited to study the problem and our duties 
in the light of facts. 

At the time of its appointment there 
were none so bitter or so small as not to 
frankly recognize that in its make-up the 
commission was well-nigh ideal. As for 
those who now depreciate the value of 
the report of these men, and insinuate— 
nay, assert—that they are the tools of a 
politician who is more concerned about 
winning victories for his party than for 
the truth about a grave national issue, 
there is just this to be said—men usually 
see in others what they are themselves. 
But even were it proven that the report 
of this commission in its preliminary form 
had been issued solely, or even chiefly, 
with a view of influencing the decision 
in the elections held this week, it has yet 
to be shown that facts and opinions fit to 
influence the intelligent decision of vot- 
ers are not rightfully theirs as soon as 
they can possibly be issued. If indorse- 
ment or condemnation of the Adminis. 
tration was the real issue being fought 
out in Ohio, Kentucky and Nebraska this 
week, why should not their citizens have 
had the opinions of such men as formed 
the commission as well as the opinions 
of,Messrs. Bryan and Hanna? 
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Elsewhere we give in abstract the main 
contentions of the commissioners. Suf- 
fice it to say here that Admiral Dewey, 
President Schurman of Cornell Univer- 
sity, ex-Minister to China Denby and™ 
Professor Worcester of the University of 
Michigan unite in saying that there has 
never been a moment since Dewey’s de- 
struction of the Spanish fleet when it 
would have been either honorable for us 
or best for the world, for the Filipinos or 
for the United States for the latter to 
have withdrawn its claim to authority in 
the archipelago, and its right to enjoy 
the fruits as well as the burdens of such 
responsibility. Agreeing in this, the com- 
missioners also agree in asserting our 
right to secure by force what has not— 
and seemingly could not have—been won 
by diplomacy. To this end they favora 
vigorous prosecution of the contest with 
Aguinaldo, leader of the Tagolos, whose 
downfall, they are confident, will put an 
end to the conflict. 

As for what shall follow after peace, the 
commissioners are opportunists, not rad- 
icals. Without in any way abating their 
loyalty to the ideal of self-government as 
the best ultimate government for all men, 
they make it equally plain that recon- 
struction in the Philippines should take 
account of facts as well as theories, and 
that hence the Filipino approach to re- 
publicanism must be gradual, and his 
ambition only satisfied so fast as his 
worth and fitness for that form of gov- 
ernment are manifested beyond perad- 
venture. 

Naturally this report will not give much 
comfort to anti-expansionists nor to those 
who expect to “have omelets without 
breaking eggs.’”’ Radical men will con- 
tinue to impugn the motives and decry 
the ability of the men making this report, 
and the men charged with responsibility 
for following out its recommendations, 
just as they did the motives of Lincoln’s 
first cabinet and the ability and courage 
of Lincoln during the first dark days of the 
Civil War, because, forsooth, he and they 
were “opportunists.” But Lincoln, who 
felt his way along through the inazes of his 
dark problem, will be loved and remem- 
bered long after most of the Abolitionists 
and Radicals who stoned and reviled him 
have ceased to be chronicled in the dic- 
tionaries of biography. 





Can Inborn Meanness Be Erad- 


icated 


We hear so much in these days about 
heredity that some people feel as though 
everything were settled for us before 
hand, and as if it were not worth while to 
try to make ourselves any better than we 
find ourselves. Undoubtedly heredity has 
a strong influence on individual character. 
But its dominion has been much exagger- 
ated. Weare not bound helplessly in the 
chains of ancestralinheritance. For good 
or ill we are mainly free beings, able to 
resist and overcome whatever tendencies 
we may have inherited, and to assert our- 
selves in living a life and doing a work of 
ourown. Yet it is difficult to get rid of 
any trait which is in the grain, so to 
speak. And it is peculiarly difficult to 
root out the quality of meanness, when, 
unfortunately, it is inborn. 

It seems to have a specially strong and 
permanent hold upon human nature. It 
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may be checked inits manifestation. Its 
evil character may be realized and a 
mighty effort be made to overcome it. 
But, once in a while, and all too often, it 
will reappear and will shape some action 
or some course of action which brings 
shame to the actor and which grieves and 
causes distrust in those who know him. 
Nevertheless no one need lose heart. 
The power of the gospel is sufficient to 
overcome any kind and any degree of 
evil. The Holy Spirit is mightier than 
our direct necessity requires, and he who 
finds himself cursed with the temptation 
to meanness of course needs to realize 
that he has a peculiarly difficult struggle 
to make, but he may reassure himself 
with the consciousness that victory is as 
certain, and may be as complete, as if he 
had something else to contend with. 

The unpleasant fact about meanness is 
that it ts meanness. It is low and repul- 
sive. It is not an evil quality which has, 
like some, a certain fascination, almost a 
sort of nobleness in it, but it is unequivo- 
cally base and contemptible, and when it 
is allowed to increase its power it renders 
one’s character despicable. This very 
fact, however, ought to nerve each of us 
to strive against it the more intensely 
and patiently. One thing iscertain. Our 
Lord does not regard him who by nature 
is the victim of such an evil quality as any 
worse than he whose inherited tendencies 
are less disagreeable and annoying. And 
he who is conscious of being one of those 
to whom it comes naturally, as we often 
say, to do mean things, may take courage, 
remembering how others like himself 
have been enabled to rise into the free 
and generous and noble manhood which 
is one with Christ Jesus, 





Current History 

Thantsgiving Day Proclamations 

Thanksgiving Day this year comes on 
the last day of November. For granaries 
filled to overflowing, for a volume of busi- 
ness unprecedented in our national his- 
tory, for an ever-increasing export trade 
and ever-decreasing dependence on other 
lands for the luxuries of life, for stability 
in national finance and lessened friction 
between capital and labor, the citizens of 
the republic have every reason to be 
thankful; and gratitude for these bless- 
ings will be well-nigh universal. When 
we pase from domestic to foreign affairs, 
and consider the new relations of the re- 
public to the nations of Europe, our en- 
trance upon a course of positive partici- 
pation in the politics of the world and our 
new burdens and new problems, there is 
more discord among us, less unanimity of 
opinion and ef necessity a disposition in 
some quarters to be querulous respecting 
the events of the year, if they must be 
interpreted as from God. Hence President 
McKinley’s and Governor Roosevelt’s 
Thanksgiving messages have been sub- 
jected to criticism, by those who oppose 
the Philippine war, as too confident in 
their implications respecting providential 
approval of our new national policy. 
Governor Wolcott of Massachusetts in 
his message is none the less thankful for 
the bravery and valor of the men who 
have wrought our recent victories on 
land and sea, and his speech before the 
Massachusetts Republican Club last week 
shows that he is loyal to the Administ ra- 
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tion in its Philippine policy, but in bis 
message he asks the people of the com- 
monwealth to remember that “ bounteous 
harvests and the teeming products of the 
mine, the factory and the workshop can- 
not alone make a people great and power- 
ful, but that nations, like men, are great 
only through righteousness and honor.” 
‘*May,”’ he prays, ‘‘ the courage and high 
purpose of those who founded the repub- 
lie be the potent inspiration to honorable 
citizenship. May wealth, the product of 
labor, be not used for selfish indulgence 
but for the equal good of all. May the 
nation rise to the full heightof its greater 
opportunities and duties, and in the 
future, as in the past, tread the pathway 
of enlightenment, liberty and peace.” 


The Commission’s Report on the Philippines 
Admiral De wey, President Schurman of 
Cornell University, Prof. D. C. Worces- 
ter of the University of Michigan and 
ex-Minister to China Denby made a pre- 
liminary report to the President last 
week on the result of their study of con- 
ditions in the archipelago, acting as com- 
missioners appointed by the President to 
secure information on which he and his 
advisers might safely base a policy of 
action. Elsewhere we comment on some 
of the broader features of this report. 
Its first important statement is a denial 
that either Admiral Dewey or any other 
American ofijcial pledged the United 
States to recognition of Filipino auton- 
omy, or that there was ever “any pre- 
concerted operation or any combined 
movement by the United States and the 
Filipinos against the Spaniards.” They 
next give, with much detail, the history 
of the provocation given by the Filipinos 
to our troops, which the latter calmly 
and invariably endured, responsibility for 
the final clash resting upon the Filipinos 
as the result of their disregard of the 
warnings of ourcommanders. Since then 
the commission is of the opinion that 
there has “never been a moment when 
it was possible to withdraw our. forces 
from the islands either with honor to our- 
selves or with safety to the inhabitants.”’ 
They deny that the rebellion is a national 
movement, and they give facts to show 
that in many of the provinces American 
rule not only has been heartily welcomed 
but is working smoothly and with satis- 
faction to all concerned. When the rebel- 
lion ends in Luzon it will end in the archi- 
pelago, as it is essentially a Tagalo revolt. 
At this stage of Filipino development 
it is folly to think of popular govern- 
ment in the archipelago, with its multi- 
plicity of tribes, diversity of languages 
and multifarious stages of civilization, 
the situation being best described by the 
statement that “the Filipinos are not a 
nation, but a variegated assemblage of 
different tribes, and their loyalty is still of 
the tribal sort.’”’ The masses of the peo- 
ple are uneducated. ‘‘The most that can 
be expected of them now is to co.operate 
with the Americans in the administration 
of general affairs at Manila as a center 
and to undertake, subject te American 
control or guidance, the administration 
of provincial and municipal affairs. ... As 
education advances and experience ripens 
the natives may be intrusted with a larger 
and more independent share of govern- 
ment, self-government, as the American 
ideal, being constantly kept in view as 
the goal.” Should our power by any 
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fatality be withdrawn, the commission be- 
lieves that domestic anarchy and foreign 
intervention would follow. ‘The welfare 
of the Filipinos coincides with the dic. 
tate of national honor in forbidding our 
abandonment of the archipelago.” 
The Campaign in the Philippines 

President Schurman, of the Philippine 
Commission, in one of the many inter- 
views with him since he returned from 
the Philippines, hinted at a change of 
policy in the next military campaign, and 
latest reports from Manila indicate that 
the campaign just begun will not be con- 
cerned so much with the capture of cities 
as in the past, but have for its one object 
the crushing of Aguinaldo’s army and his 
capture, if possible. The reports also in- 
dicate that the commanders in the field 
will have far more personal initiative and 
authority than in the last campaign, 
which means that General Otis has been 
curbed and told to put more confidence in 
and responsibility on his subordinates. 
It is also to be hoped that the navy and 
army will work more in harmony, and 
that the latter will be more ready to give 
credit to the former for work done which 
deserves credit. The advance to the 
north from Manila by Generals Lawton 
and MacArthur has begun, and a fleet 
of transports and gunboats with troops 
under the command of General Wheaton 
have sailed northward, supposably to 
Dagupan, from whence they will work 
southward down the railroad toward 
Manila and assist in the endeavor to sur- 
round and capture Aguinaldo, who is at 
Tarlac, upon which Generals MacArthur 
and Lawton are also moving from the 
south. General MacArthur’s forces have 
just captured Alratay and Magalang. Re- 
ports also indicate that our soldiers are 
foraging for themselves with more success 
than had been anticipated, and also that 
the Maccebean scouts and native allies 
are proving effective. Reports from Ne- 
gros and Mindanao indicate that through 
conciliation and diplomacy our interests 
there are prospering. The first autono- 
mous government by Filipinos under 
American supervision was set up at 
Bacolo, the capital of the island of Ne- 
gros, on Nov. 6, amid scenes of jubila- 
tion. All the executive and judicial offi- 
cials are natives, elected by natives pos- 
sessing property and educational qualifi- 
cations. 
The War with the Boers 

The news from South Africa during the 
past week has made South Africa ‘‘ Dark 
Africa’”’ for the British. Cape Colony 
has been invaded at two places by the 
Boers, Colenso in Natal has been evacu- 
ated by the British, thus giving the Boers 
possession of a strategic point on the only 
railway line over which re-enforcements 
of troops and supplies can be transported 
to Ladysmith, Kimberley and Mafeking 
are still besieged, 2,000 of the flower of 
General White’s forces in Ladysmith 
have, been either captured or killed ina 
night sortie ordered by General White, 
the city of Ladysmith is invested by the 
Boers and subject to a constant fire of 
latest French and German made artillery 
well handled by the Dutch marksmen, 
and as we go to press the prospect of its 
ability to long withstand a siege or re- 
pulse an attack of such overwhelming 
forces as now surround it is dark indeed. 
In Great Britain the reverses have been 
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keenly felt, and there is much Criticism 
of the minister of war, Lord Lansdowne, 
of General White, who frankly assumes 
all responsibility for the fruitless sortie 
of the 3ist toward Farquhar’s Farms, ip 
which the Gloucesters and the Royal 
Irish Fasileers insuch large numbers were 
either killed or wounded, and of a minis. 
try which could have left until so late an 
hour the sending of re-enforcements to 
forces so likely to need aid as soon as 
war was declared. But the knowledge 
that reverses of some dimension were to 
be expected in the earlier stages of the 
war, and that the capture of her soldiers 
was only after their ammunition had 
given out and scores, if not hundreds, of 
their comrades had been slain, has taken 
the edge somewhat off the pain of the re. 
buff. At the same time it would be use. 
less to attempt to minimize the gravity 
of the situation as it appears even to the 
moet sanguine British military critics at 
home. General White may be able to 
stand off the Boers until re-enforcements 
land at Durban and until Gen. Redvers 
Buller can come to his relief, either by 
diverting the Boer forces through attacks 
from the south, or by direct aid. But 
thus far the British have been outgen- 
eraled by General Joubert, and the Brit- 
ish forces en route, large in number as 
they are, must be added to before the 
British can hope to win, for it is apparent 
that the Boer strength has been under- 
estimated. The British reverses have 
given much pleasure to Dutch, Belgian, 
French and German journalists and citi- 
zens, and the notes of sympathy in the 
American press therefore have been 
keenly appreciated by the British public 
and officials. 

The Partition of Samoa 

The mutual understanding between 
Great Britain and the United States re- 
specting Asiatic affairs preceded in course 
of time the understanding between Great 
Britain and Germany respecting African 
partition and may have had not a little 
to do with determining the latter. Em- 
peror William of Germany is large enough 
and farsighted enough to realize that the 
two great Teutonic Powers need the co- 
operation of the third in order that each 
and all may do the most effective service 
in the test of strength with the Slav. 
Hence the recent bettered relations be- 
tween the three Powers as shown in the 
new spirit of conciliation shown in the 
negotiation of commercial treaties be- 
tween the United States and Germany, 
in German oflicial—if not public—neu- 
trality in the fight now waging between 
Great Britain and the Boer republics, 
and last the frictionless working out of 8 
scheme of government for Samoa, which 
will put an end to the infelicities of the 
tripartite system of administration. Re. 
ports from Washington, London and 
Berlin agree in the statement that ne- 
gotiations on this matter are approaching 
a final solution. They differ somewhat 
as to the details, but agree in the opinion 
that partition is coming. 

If, as is intimated above, these Powers, 
such intense rivals of each other in the 
tealm of industry and commerce, have 
agreed upon a diplomatic policy for the 
preservation of opportunity to pursue 
their rivalry in Asia and Africa and the 
islands of the sea, and if they also have 
the conviction that racial, political and 
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religious ideals which they hold more or 
less incommon can thus be best protected, 
then the world as the twentieth century 
opens may be said to have entered on a 
very great new epoch of its history. 

Our hand during the pending war in 
the Philippines and the reconstruction 
period that lies ahead will be much stead- 
ied by knowledge of the fact that there 
is hearty co-operation in our plans and 
aims in London and Berlin, and Lord 
Salisbury we are convinced would never 
have given his assent to the war with the 
Boer republics had he not known that 
official Germany and the United States 
would be neutral during the conflict. 
Germany, on the other hand, now knows 
that her aspirations Africaward and Asia- 
ward may be satisfied without fear of a 
French or Russian fire in the rear, or ac- 
tive opposition from Anglo-American ri- 
vals in her front, providing she stands 
with them for an open door for trade and 
for religious and social liberty. The 
British) ministry have little or no oppo- 
sition to this policy to overcome. Ger- 
man popular antipathy for Great Britain 
is strong but not all powerful, and in this 
country, no matter how much the Irish 
and the German-Americans may howl or 
protest, the Administration will be con- 
strained to think of the larger racial and 


political interests involved rather than 
on the lesser racial and social antipathies 
aroused. 
NOTES 
The navy’s tests of wireless telegraphy 
under the direction of Signor Marconi have 


been successful. 
The City Clab of New York city, an organ- 
iz.tion of municipal patriots, has filed charges 


with Governor Roosevelt against the district 
attorney of the city, who, judged by Tammany 
standards even, is flagrantly incompetent and 
venal. 


‘The empress of China has recently issued a 
decree that Confucianism shall be the state 
religion and must be studied in ail schools 
and colleges. If this decree makes no exemp- 
tion of missionary schools, it may cause 
trouble for Christian missions. 

President McKinley visited Richmond, Va, 
last week and participated in the Jaunching 
of a torpedo boat for the navy, built in Rich- 
mond shipyards. He made one of his irenic 
speeches, and had the heartiest sort of a wel- 
come in the metropolis if not the capital of 
the Confederacy. 

The betrothal of Admiral Dewey to the 
widow of Gen. W. B. Hazen and the sister of 
the Democratic candidate for governor in 
Ohio, John R. MeLean, is announced. She 
was reared a Presbyterian and a few years ago 
joined the Roman Catholic Church. It is a 
case of friendship ripening into love. 

Vice-president Hobart lies at his home in 
Paterson, N. J., at the point of death. For 
the past six months he has been an invalid, 
and ‘ast week his friends and . physicians 
announced formally his withdrawal from pub- 
lic life and the unlikelihood of his living long. 
Already speculation is rife concerning his 
successor as the running mate of President 
McKinley, Secretary Long of the navy and 
Senator Frye have been mentioned, but both 
say they will not seek or accept the post. 

Brigadier-general Funston’s welcome to To- 
peka, Kan., last week, was like unto Dewey’s 
welcome in New York and Boston in its 
passionate enthusiasm. General Funston is 
reported to be eontemplating judicial pro- 
ceedings against Roman Catholic aspersers of 
his character—Archbishop Ireland included— 
who have charged him with defacing and 
robbing Roman Catholic churches in Lauzon. 
Circumstantial charges against him and other 
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of our officers and privates are to be found in 
the November Donahoe’s Magazine. It isa 
matter that needs to be sifted to the bottom. 
The town of Pepperell, Mass., last week re- 
ceived from Mrs. Roger Wolcott—a Prescott 
by birth—at the hands of her husband the 
governor of the commonwealth, a beautiful 
work of sculpture commemorating the valor 
of Col. William Prescott and the other men of 
Pepperell who fell in the battle of Bunker 
Hill. The city of Boston has just granted 
permission for the erection, by British subjects 
now resident in Boston and vicinity, of a 
monument on Boston Common marking the 
graves of British soldiers who fell in the 
battle of Bunker Hill. The only objections 
raised have cme from the militant Irish. 





In Brief 


Self-love cannot cast ont fear. 





God will give you no more joy than you 
wish for others. 





R. F. Horton, the brilliant English Con- 
gregational pastor who discards the title of 
‘*Rev.,” says that the disease afflicting the 
Protestant Church today is a disease of the 
spine and not of the heart. 





Rev. Robert Bruce, venerable and benign 
delegats from Huddersfield, Eng., to the re- 
cent International Council, describing that 
gathering to the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales on his return, said that 
he “‘ never had seen such a continued series of 
crowded, enthusiastic yet orderly gatherings.” 
Moreover, he said, ‘there was no hunt after 
heresy, no baiting of unorthodox bogies or 
fogies.’’ 





Bishop Hall of Vermont is authority for the 
statement that in some of the Protestant 
Episcopal churches the children’s Lenten of- 
ferings are permitted to be a substitute for 
a parochial collection for foreign missions. 
This is adult shirking with a vengeance. It 
is an aggravated form of the disease felici- 
tously described by a speaker at a recent 
Maine conference as ‘“‘the gospel for and by 
the young people.”’ 





A remarkably adroit scheme was lately 
worked by two young men on a New Jersey 
church. They secured from the officers a 
contract to print the church manual, gathered 
in a handsome sum in payment for advertis- 
ing, and disappeared without leaving their 
names or anything else of consequence but 
the manual and the printer’s bill charged 
against the church. We mention the incident 
to put others on their guard. 





On page 685 of this issue Rev. Dr. George 
A. Gordon pays a deserved tribute to Mr. 
Samuel Johnson, who died Aug. 27. The 
sermon from which these extracts are given is 
to be printed for distribution to friends of the 
family. For more than a generation Mr. 
Johnson has been the most prominent layman 
in the Old South Church, Boston. The many 
friends who have loved and honored him will 
be pleased to look on his face on our cover 


page. 





Rev. F. B. Meyer and other officials of the 
Evangelical Alliance of England, in view of 
the “dark and troubled condition of the 
world ” have issued a call to Christians in all 
parts of the world to unite in “continual 
humiliation and prayer.’’ The pre-millennial 
squint of the appeal is found in the sugges- 
tion that one of the objects of supplication 
should be “that He would speedily accom- 
plish the number of His elect and hasten His 
kingdom.” 


The doctrine of probation after death has 
an adherent in Rev. S. D. McConnell of Holy 


683: 


Trinity Church, Broo’ lyn, N. Y., who in a 
sermon preiched last week repudiated the 
truth—for him—of the Prayer-b»ok declara- 
tion, “‘The souls of believers are at death 
made perfect unto holiness and pays immedi- 
ately into glory.’’ ‘‘ No soul ever gets ripe for 
judgment in this life,” said Dr. McConnell. 
“ The next life or any life is a probation,” he 
added. “I cannot conc-ive of an existence 
where moral growth is not possible.”’ 





Rey. Dr. Henry van Dyke, when inter- 
viewed last week as to the kind of man who is 
likely to take his place as pastor of the Brick 
Church, said that “he should be old-fashioned 
in faith, modern in methods of work, old 
enough to understand his business and young 
enough to do it with energy,” “‘ moreover ”’ he 
added, ‘‘he should be an American. If the 
American church cannot raise its own minis- 
ters it is almost time for it to go out of busi- 
ness.”’ All of which is very characteristic, 
very sensible, and quite pertinent tothe affairs 
of a neighboring Presbyterian church, which 
seems bent on importing its clergyman. 





The Eoangelist and The Outlook applaud 
Professor McGiffert’s decision to remain in 
the Presbyterian fold, come what may in the 
way of discipline by the church courts. The 
Independent deprecates the decision. Prof. 
J. T. Duffield of Princeton College and the 
New Brunswick Presbytery is out with a 
pamphlet on the McGiffert case, urging the 
Union Seminary professor to withdraw in the 
interests of peace; for, according to Professor 
Datfield, ‘‘ no one imagines that Dr. McGiffert 
can continue in the Presbyterian ministry.” 
It may, however, be a time when “ peace at 
any price’’ is nota tenable position. Profes- 
sor McGiffert may argue, and with reason, 
that through conflict permanent peace often 
is won, and only so 

New York city has two chaplains for its 
fire department, one a Roman Catholic, the 
other a Protestant Episcopalian. They deal 
spiritually with the men when the latter are 
off duty in their engine houses, and when 
they are on duty the chaplains are on hand 
to administer the sacrament to dying heroes 
or to give sympathy and aid to the injured. 
Their presence, too, often gives assurance 
to and produces calm in frightened inmates 
of houses that are either burning or in danger 
of being burned. They wear a uniform simi- 
lar to the firemen, but with insignia that re- 
veal their calling. Judging them by their 
portraits in a recent number of the New York 
Tribune, they are fine, wide-awake, heroic 
Christian men. New York’s example might 
well be imitated by other large cities. 





The idea of, indeed the necessity of, separa- 
tion between state and church is receiving 
support in strange quarters now. We have 
frequently called attention of late to the 
drift of the ritualistic wing of the Anglican 
Church toward that position. In the Novem- 
ber Arena Count Tolstoi will be found vehe- 
mently denouncing the evil that has come to 
Christianity from alliance with the state, 
sentiments that if uttered by any other Rus- 
sian would cause expulsion from the empire; 
and in a recent letter of the Paris correspond- 
ent of the Catholic Times of Liverpool this 
observer, as he faces the probable wrath of 
the French at the recent alliance between. the 
Roman ecclesiastics and the corrupt military 
persecutors of Dreyfus, complacently remarks 
of such approaching discipline, ‘ persecu- 
tion ” he calls it: 


It would winnow the chaff from the grain, 
it would separate the sheep from the goats, it 
would show where the true Catholics are. 
These be on their mettle. Were all this to 
end in the separation of church and state it 
seems to us that the church in France, de- 
spoiled and impoverished, but free and rely- 
ing on the generosity of her children, would 
have a chance of vigorous growth which is- 
denied her under present circumstances. 
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Theology in the Council 


Some interesting facts came to light in 
the discussions of the International Coun- 


cil. That the method of creation is the 
method of evolution was strongly asserted 
by several speakers and was not, so far as 
I know, contradicted by any. The rights 
of the higher criticism were also clearly 
affirmed and there was no dissent. Over 
against these great agreements, which 
mark a substantial progress in theology, 
were certain apparent disagreements, 
about which there was considerable pri- 
vate conversation but no opportunity 
of full public discussion. I think it 
pot improbable that comparison of views 
would have greatly reduced these dis- 
agreements. But points of great im- 
portance were raised, and with the hope 
of a better understanding I desire to state, 
as clearly as I can, what the differences 
seemed to be. Without undertaking to 
repeat the language used, which is not, as 
yet, fully reported, I may say that I under- 
stood some such positions as these to be 
taken: 


The Sermon on the Mount contains an in- 
complete revelation of the gospel of Christ. 

It is not sufficient for salvation to know and 
heartily accept the fatherhood of God; in 
that revelation there is no adequate motive to 
an evangelical experience. 

The work of Christ for man is not wrought 
within the ethical domain; elements are in- 
cluded in it which are extra ethical or super- 
ethical. 


Within the limits of a brief newspaper 
article it is impossible to discuss in any 
adequate manner three such propositions 
as these, but I am sure that it will be use- 
ful to have them stated, that we may see 
whether or not they represent the con- 
sensus of belief among Congregationalists. 

As to the first of them, Iam reluctant 
to admit that the truth set forth in the 
earlier chapters of Matthew’s gospel does 
not comprise the substance of Christian 
doctrine. Icannot believe that those who 
heard the Master speaking on that sum- 
mer morning upon the mountain by the 
lake, and who never heard him again nor 
any of his apostles, ought to be reckoned 
among those to whom the gospel was 
never preached. I am ata loss to know 
who was competent, if the Lord himself 
was not, to declare his gospel; and it re- 
quires some boldness to affirm that in the 
most considerable of his discourses his 
preaching was defective. 

It is necessary, however, to unite the 
first and the second of these propositions 
to get their full meaning. The truth of 
the divine fatherhood is fully set forth in 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the con- 
tention is that this truth is not sufficient 
for salvation, that an evangelical experi- 
ence requires some element not involved 
in this, that to make this effective some 
dynamic, not included in this revelation, 
must be broughtin. Here, too, are state- 
ments to which I cannot at once assent. 
Where the trath of the fatherhood of 
God is fully set forth, there, to my think- 
ing, is the gospel, the whole gospel. This 
was the very truth which Jesus lived and 
died to reveal to men. He came to show 
us the Father, to bring us to the Father. 
It is Dr. Fairbairn who has taught me to. 


By Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D. 


say: “If weattempt to construct a theol- 
ogy which shall be faithful to the con- 
sciousness of Christ, the fatherhood 
must be the determinative principle of 
our thought. Itis the architectonic idea; 
out of it the whole system must grow; 
with it all elements and deductions must 
be in harmony; all else is body, it alone is 
the informing soul.”’ 

It may be said that what is lacking in 
the Sermon on the Mount is the doctrine 
of the cross, the doctrine of sacrifice; 
that there is no adequate power to con- 
quer sin except the cross. But is there 
any real fatherhood in heaven or on 
earth that has not the cross at the heart 
of it? Look back to old David in the 
chamber over the gate: ‘‘O, my son Ab- 
solom, myson, my son Absolom! Would 
God I had died for thee, O, Absolom, my 
son, my son!” Is not all this in the 
heart of the Father whom Jesus reveals 
to us in the Sermon on the Mount? Is 
there any true fatherhood of which the 
very essence is not sacrifice? Is it not 
this very truth of the fatherhood of God 
which finds expression in the cross of 
Christ? ‘Without the fatherhood,” says 
Dr. Fairbairn again, ‘‘there could be no 
atoner and no atonement, but with the 
fatherhood the atoner and the atonement 
could not but be.”’ Because God is love, 
vicarious suffering belongs to his very 
nature. “In all love,” says Dr. Fair- 
bairn, ‘‘there must be sympathy, which 
is a sort of mutual or inter-incorporation 
of being, of the loved in the loving, of the 
loving in the loved. In sympathy, the 
soul that loves feels as its own every 
shadow, every emotion, every experience 
that passes over or through the soul of 
the loved. Itis, as it were, the vicarious 
principle.” This means, as the same au- 
thority assures us, that it is the very na- 
ture of the Father to suffer with his 
children. He suffers with them not only 
because he loves them, but because he 
hates the sin that is destroying them. 

Is anything less than this made known 
when the fatherhood of God is fully re- 
vealed? Isanything more than this neces- 
sary to a genuine evangelical experience ? 
Are not all the truths and motives nec- 
essary to salvation present when the 
character of God is thus fully disclosed to 
men ? 

The other proposition, that the work 
of Christ transcends ethical experience 
and contains extra-ethical elements, is 
also unintelligible to me. I have always 
supposed that the cross of Christ is a 
revelation to us of righteousness and 
love. Now love is surely ethical, and I 
cannot conceive of righteousness as being 
more or less than ethical. A line which 
is more than straight is simply crooked; 
and I have grave suspicions that a moral- 
ity which transcends righteousness may 
contain elements of immorality. This is 
not to deny, it is rather most strenuously 
to affirm, that there is no salvation with- 
out sacrifice; for the ethical contains 
within itself the sacrificial. ‘“‘God be- 
comes the Saviour,’’ Dr. Fairbairn says, 
“by the ethical necessities of his nature.” 
It is not by transcending righteousness 
or love that his work of sacrifice and sal- 


vation is wrought, but by perfectly reg) 
izing and revealing them. 

But we are told that we shall not up. 
derstand the work of Christ unless we 
take a “deeply expiatory” view of it, 
Precisely what this word means I am not 
sure, but the dictionaries require us to 
define expiation as the extinguishment 
of guilt by the sufferance of penalty, and 
when applied to the sufferings of Christ 
the word must mean that he, as an inno. 
cent being, was made to suffer as a sub. 
stitute the penalty due to those whom he 
has redeemed. The word cannot be used 
on our side of the ocean without convey- 
ing the idea of the legal infliction upon 
Christ of suffering due to sinners, or 
some equivalent to that suffering. 

This is, indeed, a morality which tran. 
scends righteousness and thus becomes 
essential unrighteousness. Is it true 
that the sacrifice of Christ loses its value 
for men unless this element of legal sub- 
stitution—the transfer of guilt and pen- 
alty from the sinner to the Saviour—ig 
included in it? I am aware that there 
are those at this day who insist upon this 
legal substitution as containing the sub- 
stance of Christ’s atoning work, and it is 
probable that many of those who ap- 
plauded the utterances to which I am 
referring understood them as conveying 
this idea. But I may be pardoned for 
doubting whether the prevailing thought 
of the Congregational churches at the 
present day includes this conception. 

We are told that the dynamic of the 
gospel resides in this idea of substitution 
—a substitution which is not ethical, but 
something more; that the appeal which. 
is made to men when they are told that 
their guilt has been canceled by the suf- 
fering of another is the only effective 
appeal. It may be granted that such a 
notion of moral transfer is readily as- 
sented to by crude moral natures; the 
eager acceptance of the sacramental 
theories is proof of this. Here is substi- 
tution reduced to its lowest terms. That 
salvation has been transacted for you 
and that you have only passively to re- 
ceive it is always a popular doctrine. It 
is not the spectacular side of ritualism 
that makes the strongest appeal to the 
multitude; it is its doctrine of sacramental 
efficacy. Its power for propagandism 
resides in the fact that its dogma is not 
ethical but super-ethical, that instead of 
expecting us to be good it offers us a sub- 
stitute for goodness. If we want 4 8u- 
per-ethical Christianity this is, no doubt, 
the best form of it. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
our doctrine must be essentially the same 
for all classes of men, and if weare think- 
ing of its effects—of the appeal which it 
is fitted to make—it is well to consider 
how it will be received, not only by crude 
moral natures to whom such a transfer- 
ence of guilt and penalty seems credible 
and highly desirable, but also by sensitive 
and highly developed moral natures, in 
whom the ethical judgments are clear. A 
doctrine which is a stumbling-block in the 
minds of the best men is not, probably, 
the one which will prove in the long rup 
the most effective. 
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Let me not seem to admit that doctrines 
are to be judged by their apparent effect- 
jyeness a8 instruments of propagandism; 
Iam simply replying to an argument. 

That the cross of Christ reveals some- 
thing more than the pity of God for the 
sinner is, indeed, profoundly true. It 
reveals his love, it reveals his fatherhood, 
and in that is involved hatred of the sin 
which is destroying his children. He who 
js one with the Father revealed the 
Father’s abhorrence of the world’s sin in 
the bloody sweat of Gethsemane. What 
we witness there is the struggle between 
the suffering of the divine purity on ac- 
count of sin and the love that cannot let 
the sinner go. And—if I may quote my 
own words—“‘it is by bringing us into the 
same mind with himself, by filling us with 
his own abhorrence of sin, by bringing us 
to look upon the selfishness and animalism 
of our lives with his eyes and to recail 
from them as he recoils from them that 
he saves us.” By identifying himself 
with us and taking upon his own feeling 
theshame and sorrow which our sin ought 
to produce in a holy being, he brings sal- 
vation near us; by identifying ourselves 
with him and entering into his feelings 
concerning our sin we receive his salva- 
tion. 

But all this goes on within the ethical 
realm. There is nothing in it which con- 
founds our highest moral judgments; 
there is nothing unethical or super-ethical; 
there is nothing which forbids us to say, 
with Dr. Bushnell, that the vicarious sac- 
rifice is grounded in principles of universal 
obligation. 

And now let me say what was said in 
the council, only more deliberately and 
with a still deeper conviction of its truth, 
that the one central, inclusive, funda- 
mental fact on which the kingdom of 
heaven is buiided is the fatherhood of God; 
the fact that Godis the Father of all men, 
not of some men; that he is their Father, 
not figuratively, but really, the statements 
implying other relations being figurative; 
that we become his children, not when 
we are converted but when we are born; 
that the fatherhood, when sin exists, 
must always bea sacrificial relation—that 
the cross is always at the heart of it— 
should not need argument among those 
who have had the experience of father- 
hood. 

With the fatherhood of God as the 
“informing soul” of all our thinking 
goes the brotherhood of man. This must 
be the fundamental social fact, the fun- 
damental political fact. All right rela- 
tions, industrial, commercial, social are 
founded on it and must express it. It 
gives us the one comprehensive rule of 
life. All our institutions, customs, laws 
must conform to it. The employer, the 
laborer, the customer, the client, the pu- 
pil, the teacher, the pauper, the criminal— 
all are our brothers. It is not merely 
that they are going to be brothers in the 
millennium, it is that they are brothers 
now, and have no right to think of one 
another or to deal with one another on 
any other basis. To set up, in any 
human association, any other regulative 
principle than the principle of brother. 
hood, is to rebel against the kingdom of 
heaven. 

As fatherhood, where sin is, must in 
its nature be sacrificial, so must brother- 
hood. Vicarious sacrifice is the law of 
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human society. Those who followed 
Jesus found the cross before they came to 
Calvary. D'‘d he not warn them: “If 
any one will come after me let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow 
me.” 

This is a hard saying: who can bear it? 
It lays upon us tremendous demands; it 
challenges us at every turning of our 
lives; it lifts up before us a standard that 
dwarfs all our common ideals. If any 
one wants a dynamic to give vigor to his 
presentation of the gospel, let him preach 
this simple truth of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, as the 
regulative principle of all social and eco- 
nomic life, and get the Christians in his 
congregation to accept it and live by it. 





Samuel Johnson * 


BY REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D. D. 


Samuel Johnson was an uncommon 
man in the union of qualities that went 
to make his character. His good judg- 
ment was his strongest mental character- 
istic, and he united with this an uncon- 
querable optimism. He was a person of 
breadth in all his views, but his intensity 
was equal to his breadth. He had a defi- 
nite body of belief to which he was de- 
voted, and which he held to be the truth; 
at the same time he was a man of the 
largést tolerance. ... 

The union of breadth of view and in- 
tensity of missionary zeal must be noted. 
Of the fallacy that a broad and optimis- 
tic creed cuts the nerve of missions, he 
was the complete exposure. He was our 
broadest and most optimistic believer, 
and he was our largest and most enthu- 
siastic supporter of foreign missions. As 
a matter of fact, narrow and hard men 
have often been persons of deep moral 
earnestness; and, again, broad and hope- 
ful views have been frequently held by 
those who did nothing for the extension 
of them. In Samuel Juhnson this fact 
was shown to be no logical necessity. 
The larger and more hopeful the outlook 
was for man upon the earth, the more 
earnest was his desire to have part in the 
great missionary enterprise. In many 
persons the head and the heart do not 
go together. In the narrow and severe 
creed the heart is often immeasurably 
better than the head, while in the broad 
and inspiring belief the head is not sel- 
dom immeasurably superior to the heart. 
In our friend no such contradiction ex- 
isted. His missionary zeal was fed from 
faith in the infinite love of God in Christ 
for the whole world. His head was as 
large and true as bis heart, and his heart 
was as sound and constant as his head. 

He was a positive and, at the same 
time, a tolerant man. How difficult it 
often is for a true Trinitarian, as Mr. 
Johnson was, to appreciate the merit of 
a genuine Unitarian, yet he said to me 
only last May of a leading person in that 
order: ‘‘There is no more religious man 
in the commonwealth.” How hard it is 
for many men to speak kindly of a theo- 
logical opponent. The conservative has 
a grudge against the radical, and the rad- 
ical returns the compliment with inter- 
est. This man was a radical—a wise, 
devout, conscientious radical, and one 
eagerly bent upon the spread of his own 


* From asermon preached in the Old South Church, 
Oct. 29, 1899. 
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views, and yet he was the friend of con- 
servatives. He was deeply attached to 
the late Dr. William M. Taylor. The 
venerable Andover professor he counted 
among his permanent friends. Mr. Dwight 
L. Moody he sincerely loved. And Dr. 
Storrs, who describes himself as an old- 
fashioned New England minister, he 
greatly admired. His strong individual- 
ity kept him true to himself even under 
the influence of powerful and famous 
men, and at the same time free in his 
love and admiration for them. His home 
was one of rich and gracious hospitality. 
His guests included representative men 
of all types of honorable opinion and 
achievement. And whether conservative 
or radical, when he took to a man he 
took to him forever. 

He was a magnanimous man. He 
went through the whole bitter contro- 
versy that arose over the moving of the 
Old South Church; he saw many of the 
best people of Boston all wrong and per- 
versely wrong upon the subject; he heard 
from many ministers of the gospel sheer 
and insolent nonsense directed against 
his cause by the weight of their high 
character; yet he came out of the ten 
years’ fight with scarcely an enemy, with 
absolutely no resentments and without a 
trace of bitterness in his memory of the 
great struggle. His splendid health, his 
complete confidence in his cause, bis 
keen enjoyment of a noble fight and his 
admirable capacity for it, together with 
his unfailing sense of humor and stal- 
wart Christian faith, were the source of 
his serenity. ... 

Of Mr. Johnson’s work for this church 
it is impossible to speak. In all that con. 
cerned its welfare for the last forty years 
he was a leading spirit. He was one of 
the wisest, purest, strongest and most 
esteemed servants that the Old South has 
ever had... . That the gifts for foreign 
missions did not become less in the last 
fifteen years, notwithstanding the greatly 
extended interest in other objects and 
the fact that during that time the church 
lost members who: e contributions to this 
cause when put together amounted to an 
annual offering of more than $5,000, was 
to him a constant source of delight. The 
line of five was perpetually renewed, and 
now that his place in that line is vacant 
I am confident that it will not remain va- 
cant. Others will feel themselves com- 
missioned of the Lord, and the old total 
of gifts to this great cause will still be 
maintained. It was his pride in the Old 
South that made him so devoted as a 
parishioner. Of my own relations with 
him I may not speak; but [am bound to 
say how generously loyal he was to the 
last hour of life to my two nearest pred- 
ecessors and to their households. He 
thought of them as a part of the character 
of the church, and their devoted service 
as essential to its lasting honor and power. 
On account of his love for the church he 
loved all its servants. He believed that 
it had done untold good in the world, and 
that it might advance upon its record for 
a thousand years tocome. The Old South 
Church seemed to him likely to live, in 
its present character, to a remote future. 
It impressed his imagination as possessed 
of a perennial life. Theseven generations 
of its members encouraged the faith that 
the seven might become seventy times 
seven. ... 
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From the beginning to the end bis life 
was one of the hapniest. In health, in 
disposition, in abundant means, in high 
purpose and liberal opportunity, in the 
use of his powers, in the love of his 
family, the affectionate esteem of his 
friends, the gratitude of thousands and 
the confidence of the community he was 
singularly happy. He was born into a 
home that devoutly sought for him the 
best things, and that remained with him 
to the end a golden memory, a benedictive 
presence in his tender and unforgetting 
heart. The home that he founded for 
himself was equally fortunate; and for a 
generation it set his life in the midst of 
the best influences, and strengthened him 
in the fulfillment of his highest purpose. 
It was his good fortune to win the affec- 
tion of those for whose interests he cared, 
and they forgot the trustee in the friend 
and father. In his business associates he 
was one of the happiest of men, and fifty 
years of partnership meant a half-century 
of friendship. Long life was granted to 
him. And when the close gave unmis- 
takable signs that it could not be indefi- 
nitely delayed, he was stillfortunate. He 
was without pain; he received and wel- 
comed the outpouring of love from his 
many friends; he insisted that the final 
months of his life were the richest and 
best; and when the end came it was in 
sleep. Hedid not seem to die—‘‘he was 
not, for God took him.’”’ He was not 
obliged to struggle while in the world; he 
did not struggle out of it. In the tender 
esteem of his friends, in the grateful 
affection of his kindred, in the dear love 
of his children, at peace with God and all 
the world, on Sunday morning, Aug. 13, 
at sunrise, he passed from death unto 
life. The lines that he so loved are the 
symbol of the mysterious change and its 
sequel: 


Christian, the morn breaks sweetly o’er thee 
And all its midnight shadows fice. 





Scotland, Social and Religious, 
After Eighteen Years 
BY REV. DAVID BEATON, CHICAGO 


Nothing could more succinctly tell the 
story of Scotland religiously, after these 
eighteen years of my absence in America, 
than the simple statement of two facts 
connected with the life of the late Prof. 
Robertson Smith. Eighteen years ago 
the Free Church was trying him for her. 
esy, and I can distinctly remember, among 
one of the last incidents of my experience 
in Glasgow, seeing the thin, pale, intel- 
lectual face of this great son of the Free 
Church pleading, with keen thrust and 
marvelous mastery of ecclesiastical law, 
for his own and his brethren’s liberty. 

Today we are treated to the amazing 
sight of the ‘canonization,’ as it has 
been termed, of this same man—not, 
mark you, by ecclesiastical partisans but 
by the intellectual associates of Smith in 
his own University of Aberdeen. In a 
semiofficial university publication, en- 
titled Aurora Borealis, he is regarded 
with affectionate appreciation as one of 
the greatest minds Scotland has produced 
in this century. 

But even this is surpassed by the prac. 
tically unanimous acceptance of the crit- 
ical positions which he held, and for hold. 
ing which he was thrust forth from the 
church he dearly loved, by all the leading 
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teachers and thinkers in the Presbyterian 
churches in Scotland. 

Most happily all this has come about by 
a@ process of simple growth and enlarge- 
ment of ideas among scholars, and the 
people, perceiving that no disaster is hap- 
pening meanwhile to either their Bible or 
their faith, have accepted the new posi- 
tions with a measure of intelligent relief. 

It may be said, then, that the Free 
Church, which for the past sixty years 
has represented the evangelical earnest- 
ness and practical piety of Scotland at its 
best, is now also intellectually in har- 
mony with the best results of modern 
criticism. 

This is, I think, a point of very consid- 
erable importance to us in America, for 
no country has so affected our religious 
thinking during the past twenty-five years 
as Scotland, and the Free Church more 


than the others. I need only to mention 


Bruce —alas, no more—W. Robertson 
Smitb, Drummond, Stalker, George Adam 
Smith, Denny and Ian Maclaren, to say 
nothing of a dozen others, to illustrate 
this point. 

Naturally, after those eighteen years, 
coming againamong thinkers and workers 
born out of such vital faith and strenuous 


lives as these sons of the Disruption. 


fathers just named—for so Professor 
Bruce called them—lI looked around to see 
the ripe result of such faith and zeal-and 
intellectual power. Iam not sure that I 
can speak with equal pleasure of theactual 
service being done for the poor, or the 
simplicity and natural fervor of the form 
of worship. I now speak, not of the Free 
Church alone, but of Protestant work and 
worship in all the denominations. 

The most disappointing and, I will say 
it frankly, the most pitiable of all ecclesi- 
astical signs in Scotland today is a decided 
return to priestliness and formal service 
of the churechy sort. This is a poor result 
as coming from men who trace their spir- 
itual descent from Knox and Chalmers 
and the Haldanes; but veracity demands 
that this be said of much of the forms of 
service and the spirit of many of the lead- 
ing Presbyterian and other ministers. 

In St. Giles the pulpit stands just where 
it does in a Roman Catholic or Anglican 
Church, and one of our Congregational 
ministers in Glasgow has three pulpits or 
reading desks or altars. In one he reads 
his lessons, in one he preaches and at the 
other he offers a special prayer with his 
back to the people. Dr. Hunter is to be 
warmly thanked by all lovers of devout 
worship for his efforts to enrich our bare 
forms, but he might have left the three 
desks and the ecclesiastical millinery to 
the priests. Any one who is seeking the 
merely spectacular, or even the symbolic 
and functional in worship, will turn to the 
ritualistic church where it really has 
meaning and devout dignity. 

Anotherinstance. A minister was called 
to give the sacrament in the home of a 
sick person. ‘“‘He camein and talked to 
us like a man and a brother,’’ as my in- 
formant said ; ‘‘then when all was ready 
he went out to an adjoining room. Ina 
few moments our minister returned, but 
transformed. He had his gown and bands 
on, and really another sort of face. He 
was a priest, not a minister.” 

This incident speaks foritself. Itis not 
alone in the Anglican communion that 
the canker of priestism is entering into 
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the heart of the clergy, but among a large 
part of our brethren the descendants of 
the men who truly feared and contemned 
a priest. This is seen in their dress, more 
and more conformed to the Anglican as 
the Anglican is to the Roman, and the 
growing distinction in Scotland between 
a clergyman and a layman. 

I think this is ominous because it ig 
happening just when the people are fix. 
ing their interests and setting their hearts 
upon social and not ecciesiastical ques. 
tions. Wher Scotland was contending 
for political liberty her ministers ang 
laymen were one in heart and deed, 
for the church then made the live inter. 
ests of the people her concern; when, in 
1843, her spiritually-minded sons, led by 
Chalmers, left all worldly possessions for 
a pure faith, not only the members of 
that communion, but all true Scots felt 
the impulse of a fresher, freer intellec. 
tual and spiritual life; but now, when 
men are agonizing over the great indus- 
trial and social problems of the hour, the 
clergymen are restoring old churches, care. 
ful to have on their bands, and reading 
prayers at the proper lecturns. 

The people generally are saying: “0, 
it is a matter of form, the min'ster 
knows best about that; it is his business, 
not ours. Let him read or pray as he 
pleases, or wear his shirt above his coat 
as best suits him.” In other words, it 
is gravely to be feared that the minister 
is thinking along lines neglected and de. 
spised by the laymen. Religion is getting 
to be the interest of a class or caste di- 
vorced from the strenuous life of the 
common people. 

It must be acknowledged, however, 
that the Free Church today is the most 
representative herald of the grand evan- 
gelical tradition which has done so much 
for both the intellectual and spiritual 
life of Scotland. There is also a marked 
return to the preaching of simple doc- 
trinal themes, infused with new spiritual 
life and marked by a modern practicality 
very helpful and real to the ears of the 
people. It is all the more disappointing 
that we cannot have this manly, devout 
and spiritual preaching without the 
shadow of the priest behind it. 

There is as yet no organization in Scot- 
land effective for either political or in- 
dustrial social changes. Keir Hardie is 
discredited, and John Burns seems to 
have done nothing. The classes who 
rule are yet the landed proprietors, and 
by rule I mean direct banks, railways, 
companies and lead social life. Is there, 
then, no change in eighteen years? Yes, 
but rather change of emphasis, not the 
form of power. 

The questions of real interest to the 
common people are not those of “church 
and state affairs,” but of wages and hours 
of labor and Sunday work, and generally 
the material betterment of the working 
man. One clear note of encouragement 
comes out of it all—that men who ap- 
proach the social and material better- 
ment of the people, even from the purely 
humanitarian point of view, soon find, a8 
so many have done, that only by an ap- 
peal to the spiritual and the use of the 
name and example of Jesus Christ do 
they seem able to do any effective and 
permanent work for the lapsed or downD- 
trodden. In this, at least, is the promise 
of a new heaven and a new earth. 
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+ The sixtieth sutumpal assembly of the 
Congregational Unicn of England and Wales 
was held at Bristol, Oct. 16-20. The ancient 
city is rich in historical and religious associ- 
ations. Cabot Tower on Brandon hill is a 
standing challenge to the claims of Columbus 
to the discovery of America. There are links 
between Bristol and Wyclif, Tyndale, Latimer, 
Hooper and Cranmer, Whitefield and Wesley, 
and other reformers. Whiteladies’ Road has 
been called the via sacra of Nonconformity, 
for here stand one after another substantial 
Free Church structures. Bristol is known as 
a city of churches; of the total of 234, Non- 
conformists have 163. Of these forty are of the 
Congregational order, and sites have been 
secared for five more. This is the fourth time 
the autumnal assembly has met bere. On the 
second occasion, in 1865, David Thomas, father 
of the present chairman, Rev. H. Arnold 
Thomas, presided. 

Although most of the delegates to the Inter- 
national Council were unable also to attend 
the Kristol meetings, and consequently many 
familiar faces were absent, the attendance of 
the rank and file was rather above the average, 
and the congress as a whole was most satis_ 
factory to all who took part in it. The en- 
forced absence of Rev. W. J. Woods, the 
devoted secretary, was universally regretted, 
and the assembly testified its sympathy with 


him in his severe illness by a standing vote. 
Happily, the Nestor of Congregationalists. 
Dr. Guianess Rogers, was able to be present. 


He is a host in himself. His superabundant 
energy is a 8 urce of grateful amazement to 


his breth en. He has thrown himself into the 
twenli-th century fund movement with the 
vizor and zest of a young man of twenty. 
Within a few days of the Bristol meetings we 
find him addressing large audiences in the 
Midla ds in support of the fand and every- 
where he is received with the enthusiasm 
and ad wiration due to his age, his self. sacri- 


fre and bis undiminished powers. 
Echoes of the Boston Council 
{hr ughout the meetings delegates were 


controu +d by a very pleasing symbol. On 
the plaifuim in front of the pulpit of Broad- 
med Chapel, in which the principal meetings 
were held, were the intertwined flags of the 


United States and England. Mr. Thomas ex- 
plained that they were given to him, as the 
representativeof the English Union, by friends 
in America as a token of the affectionate re 
lations between the two countries. He went 
on to speak of the enthusiasm and kindness 
with which the delegates to the Boston coun- 
cil had been received, and of how much such 
gatherings do to draw the two peoples closer 
together. An anecdote Mr. Thomas related 
in this connection was much enjoyed. He 
said that at the critical time when President 
Cleveland issued his message Dr. Quint, who 
attended the first council in London, eight 
years ago, declared that the claims of the 
United States must be upheld. ‘‘ Very well,” 
said a friend, “then we had better begin with 
individuals, and you shall fight Brother Mac. 
kennal.” Now Dr. Qaint, Mr. Thomas added, 
had formed a great affection for Dr. Macken- 
na!,and the remark went home. He reconsid- 
ered the matter and said, ‘“* War’s impossible.” 
Such was one of the happy results of these 
International Councils. 

The next day Dr. Bruce spoke on the Bos- 
ton council. The welcome and hospitality 
offered from the governor of the State down 
to the hamblest member of the denomination 
was unbounded. He had never attended so 
long and so large a series of crowded meet- 
ings in which the enthusiasm showed no signs 
of falling off. Yet there was no burning ques- 
tion, either of candles or incense, no attack 
on the established church, for there was none, 
and they never heard anything of noncon- 
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formity. Bat-«ld-fashioned gospel truths 
were , us forth wih peSsionate tarpestness, 
faith und power. In the course uf bis forty 
minutes’ address Dr. Bruce dwelt on the ef. 
fects of such gatherings in strengthening and 
perpetuating the union and brotherhood of 
all the English-speaking peoples. Further, 
he said that the number and commanding 
position of the Congregational churches in 
America had made the English delegates the 
more anxious for absolute religious equality 
in the mother country. In Boston the bishop 
of the diocese invited several of the delegates 
to dinner, and before the council extolled the 
freedom of the Episcopal Church in America 
from state control and the equal representa- 
tion of the laity and clergy in their synods. 
At one of the sectional meetings for women 
Mrs. Armitage also spoke-in a similar spirit. 


Fraternity Between Free and Established Churches 

Although in this country Congregational- 
ists are entertained by bishops only on very 
special occasions—as when, for example, 
new world pilgrims are visiting old world 
shrines—the Bristol assembly did not go 
without episcopal sign of interest and bene- 
diction. When the Congregational Union 
pays its autamnal visits to provincial towns 
the attitude of the Anglican clergy is fre- 
quently one of severe aloofness, although 
varied probably in every instance by some 
individual act of Christian courtesy. But 
the Bishop of Bristol boldly set a precedent 
by heading the deputation from the churches 
of Bristol. He mounted the platfurm and 
read an address of Christian welcome, signed 
by himself and alsu tie dean, the aichdeacon 
and the rural dean. *‘ We desire,’ it ran, “1o 
express an earnest hope that your delibera- 
tions may serve the highest interests of the 
large number of souls to whose welfare you 
minister, and may tend to the furtherance of 
the gospel of Christ We are glad t» have 
this opportunity of expressing onr thank ful- 
ness that the agreement among us in so many 
useful works bere in Bristol is so much as it 
is. Nothing which we can properly do will 
be wanting on our part, and nothing will be 
wanting, we are assured, on yours to make 
this happy agreement more wide, more deep. 
We, no less than you, must retain the grave 
consciousness of differences which impose 
unwelcome limitations, but it is our earnest, 
brotherly wish that such limitations may, on 
both sides, be strictly confined to their own 
spheres, and may not be allowed to hinder 
the cordiality of our combination for the com- 
mon good.” The address continued in a 
similar spiri€, and its wise phraseology made 
the happiest possible impression. Mr. Ar- 
nold ‘I‘homas is exactly the kind of man to 
receive such an approach in a proper spirit. 
Without in the faintest degree compromising 
Free Church principles, he spoke in a tender, 
moving way of the heart-hunger many feel 
for mere brotherhood and fellowship with 
those who name the dear and sacred Name. 
Addressing the bishop, the chairman said: 
** May God bless you, sir! That is the prayer 
of us all. May God bless you in the dis- 
charge of those high and difficult and delicate 
duties which belong to your office. May he 
bless you with all wisdom and grace and give 
you great comfort in all your holy work, and 
may that church which you represent in this 
city and diocese be evermore under the guid- 
ance and direction of God’s Holy Spirit.’ 
The whole assembly united in the Lord’s 
Prayer with the bishop, who finally pro- 
nounced the benediction. Speaking the next 
day at the lord mayor’s reception, Mr. 
Thomas said he should always be glad to 
remember that the union had received the 
blessing of one of the most distinguished 
ministers of the Established Church. And 
we may be sure that Dr. Forrest Browne will 





be neat less happy in recalling Mr. Thomas’s 
beautiful prayer in his behalf. The whole 
incident has given great satisfaction, and it is 
to be hoped that other bishops will follow 
Dr. Browne’s noble example in extending the 
right hand of Christian brotherhood. It isa 
pleasant illustration of the fact insisted upon 
by Archdeacon Sinclair at the Church Con- 
gress, that if a common ground of working is 
to be found between Anglicans and Noncon- 
formists, the first step must be taken by the 
former, and especially by the bishops. 


British and Boer 

Another outstanding incident of a different 
kind occurred quite unexpectedly. It had 
reference to the situation in South Africa, 
Many minds here are much exercised over the 
course of events in that region, and of course 
there is difference of opinion. But there is 
little doubt that, whilst admitting that the 
faults are not all on one side, the balance of 
opinion in this country is that, in view of the 
bitter and increasing animosity and churlish- 
ness of the Boers towards the British, another 
trial of strength was sooner or later, to use 
Mr. Chamberlain’s word, inevitable. The 
union committee very wisely excluded the 
question from the official program, but could 
not, of course, prevent its introduction on a 
side issue. The sppointed delegate from the 
Congregational Union of South Africa, Rev. 
William Dower, who has a record of thirty- 
fuur years’ continuous labor there, in the 
course of his greeting not unnaturally im- 
pinged upon the question of the war, and 
hinted that he had decided opinions on it. 
Encouraged by cries of ‘‘ Go on!”’ he launched 
out into a strong anti-Boer speech, supported 
by facts. He carried the majority of the as- 
semb'y with him, but there was strong oppo- 
sition fromasmall minority. At asubsequent 
meeting Rev. J. Hirst Hollowel! objected to 
‘*the union being made an accomplice in the 
assassination of a free people.’”’ Whereupon 
a delegate to >k strong exception to this phrase 
as an expression of the opinion of the union, 
and thought it would: be truer to say that a 
free republic was committing suicide. Then 
ensued another animated scene, which ended 
in Mr. Hollowell substituting ‘‘extermina- 
tion” for ‘‘assassination.” But neither the 
one word nor the other must be taken as ex- 
pressing the feeling of the majority of Con- 
gregationalists in regard to British action In 
South Africa. 


Unrest of Pastors 

A significant discussion took place on the 
problem of ministerial settlements and re- 
movals. It was stated that over ten per cent. 
of the men qualified for the Congregational 
pastorate are out of employ ment at the pres- 
ent time. Of those in the pastorate not less 
than twenty-five per cent. are, it was said, in 
a condition of unrest. A promise having 
been given on behalf of the committee of the 
union that if the matter were referred to 
them it should receive their careful attention, 
it was finally unanimously resolved that the 
committee ‘be requested to take steps imme- 
diately to devise a scheme for ministerial set- 
tlements and removals.” On this matter 
something has been learned from the methods 
of American Congregationalism. 

ALBION. 





Harvard’s memorial for her sons who 
fell in the Civil War is the impressive and 
elaborate Memorial Hall. The memorial of 
her sons who fell in the war with Spain will 
be a building suitable for the purposes of a 
university olub, open to all instructors, under- 
graduates and alumni at a moderate cost. 
Major H. L. Higginson, one of Harvard’s most 
generous sons, has just given $160,000 to erect 
and equip the building. 
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_In and Around New York 


Against Higher Criticism 

Another anti-Briggs movement was organ- 
ized among Episcopalians in this city last 
week, known as the American Church Bible 
Institute. It originated in the Long Island 
diocese, but was simultaneously taken up by 
twelve other dioceses in the country. The 
prime object, as stated in the circulars which 
have been widely distributed throughout the 
country, is as follows: “‘The maintenance of 
the faith: (a) The faith as contained in the 
Holy Scriptures, which we receive as the 
Word of God. (6) The faith as formulated by 
primitive Christianity, confirmed by the first 
four general councils, defined by the creeds 
and received by this branch of the Catholic 
church, interpreted by her book of common 
prayer, constitution and canons.” Begin- 
ning in Advent lectures on these orthodox 
principles will be delivered in nearly all of 
the large cities, beginning in Brooklyn. This 
movement represents those who do not ap 
prove of the methods pursued by the publish- 
ers of the Church Defense. The Institute 
element claims that the Church Defense is too 
sensational and vehement in its opposition to 
higher criticism, but has the same end in view. 
The leaders of this new organization claim 
that it represents ninety per cent. of the Epis- 
copalians in this country. Prominent Episco- 
palians are among its list of officers. These 
two movements represent the Episcopal ac- 
tivity against higher criticism. 


Broadway Tabernacle 

Last Sunday Dr. Jefferson began an inter- 
esting series of sermons on Jeremiah. The 
Sunday afternoon service of song was re- 
sumed and will be continaed for six months. 
The Cecilia Bradford Trio furnished the 
music and the address was delivered by Rev. 
A. J. Wyman. A large chorus is to be organ- 
ized later. Dr. Thomson’s afternoon Bible 
class for young people met also for the first 
time this season. The Wednesday evening 
lectures during this month by the pastor 
will be devoted to a series of discussions en- 
titled The Church. 


Gen. Guy V. Henry 

This grand leader in God’s army, as well as 
that of the nation’s, went to his glory in the 
world beyond, Oct.27. He made many urgent 
pleas to soldiers to become followers of Christ. 
He heartily encouraged missionary effurts in 
Porto Rico. By his death the American Mis- 
sionary Association loses a stanch friend 
who opened more ways than one for Drs. 
Beard and Ward, who visited the island last 
spring. One who heard General Henry speak 
at Moody’s tent in Tampa recalls the plea that 
he so often repeated, that from a military 
standpoint Christianity made better soldiers 
of men. It was through these words that 
nearly 100 soldiers took a stand for Christ one 
night. ‘ 
Dr. van Dyke’s Successor - 

There has been no candidating and no com- 
mittee for the selection of a pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church. Last Sunday 
Dr. van Dyke read a notice calling for a con- 
gregational meeting to be held this week. At 
this meeting the elders, trustees and deacons 
will recommend unanimously Rev. Dr. Malt- 
bie D. Babcock, pastor of the Brown Memo- 
rial Presbyterian Church of Bal:imore. The 
congregation, as far as can be ascertained, is 
unanimously in favor of this selection. Dr. 
van Dyke has told his people that he will re- 
main until his successor comes to take his 
place. There is perfect unity and harmony 
among the members, and this condition is 
largely due to the work of the pastor. A large 
per cent. of the members were formerly Con- 
gregationalists, for whom he always had a 
hearty welcome. The treasurer reported total 
receipts for the year amounting to $121,000. 
Of this amount $92,000 were given for benevo- 
lences, while $29 000 were expended for church 
expenses. This record for the second time in 
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succession places the Brick Church at the 
head of the list of Presbyterian churches in the 
country in the matter of finances. The secre- 
tary reported that all the pews had been 
rented and that there was a waiting list of 
nearly 300. 


A Successor to Dr. John Hall ; 

For the fourth time the pulpit committee of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church dis- 
cussed the name of G. Campbell Margan as 
suceessor to Dr. Hall. Leading Presbyterians, 
including many local pastors, have urged the 
call. It is reported from England that Mr. 
Morgan has received a call to succeed the 
late Dr. Charles A. Berry of Wolverhampton. 
Members of the committee said last Sunday 
that action would probably be taken Wednes- 
day and a call will be then extended. 


Institutional Churches 

The sixth annual convention of the Open 
and Institutional Charch League was held in 
this city last week. The attendance was good, 
considering the technical discussion of practi- 
cal church work. The themes of most interest 
were thore opened by Rev. Edward Holyoke 
of Providence, on Christ’s Way with Men, 
by Dr. Dickinson of Boston, on The City 
Wilderness, by Dr. Moxom of Springfield, 
on The Need of Trained Workers, and by Dr. 
James Wilbur Chapman of this city, on The 
Evangelistic Spirit at the Heart of All Our 
Work. CAMP. 





From the Interior 

Dr. Berry’s Successor 

It is now an vpen secret that the officers of 
Dr. Berry’s church in Wolverhampton, Eng., 
are desirous of securing as his successor 
Prof. W. D. Mackenzie of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. Chicago would mourn his 
departure, but it could not shut its eyes to 
the wider field open to him in England. He 
was born in the Orenge Free State, is the son 
of a missionary of Scotch descent, was edu- 
cated in Edinburgh and has easily adapted 
himself to American life and institutions. 


Dr. Dowie Again ¥ 

It would seem as if the public had deter- 
mined to give this man no peace. Heand his 
attendants were confined by a mob in their 
rented house in Ouk Park Tuesday even- 
ing from a little after seven o’clock till half- 
past two in the morning. The bitterness 
against him grows out of the number of 
deaths for which, rightly or wrongly, he is 
held responsible. It is through his methods, 
the public school authorities say, that scarlet 
fever and diphtheria have been epidemic in 
Englewood. There is danger from the same 
diseases in Oak Park. Although Dr. Dowie 
has not resorted to violence, except with his 
tongue, it is not altogether surprising that 
mobs should gather to attack him and the 
presence of a large number of policemen 
should be required to protect him. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

The topic, Ministerial Education, was sug- 
gested by the discussions in Boston at the 
council. Rev. Willard Thorp of the South 
Church advocated a radical change in present 
methods. While disagreeing with President 
Hyde as to the justice of his criticisms, and 
affirming that intellectually the seminaries 
have done a:d are doing all that is possible 
for their atudents, Mr. Thorp thinks that at 
least half the time shoald be given to instruc- 
tion in practical theology, in training the 
young men how to write and speak, how to 
reach men, how to apply the knowledge ac- 
quired. Rev. W. H. Day of Aurora, IIl., 
described the methods of theological training 
pursued in Germany and at Oxford, England. 
Those at Oxford—save as these have been 
improved by Dr. Fairbairn in Mansfield Col- 
lege—he thought ill adapted to the needs of 
the times and not well calculated to make 
strong men. The German university, on the 
other hand, puts the chief emphasis on in- 
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tellectual training, although the apprentics. 
ship which the candidate for a church is re. 
quired to serve after leaving the university 
furnishes the practical training necessary. 
Prof. H. M. Scott insisted on thoroughness 
of intellectual discipline. The lack oi this is, 
he believes, the cause of ministerial failure, : 
The Chicago Seminary has half its faculty 
devoted to the practical training of its stu. 
dents, but he contends that nothing can take 
the place of hard work in exegesis, church 
history and systematic theology. Farther. 
more, he insisted that the success of the stn. 
dent depends entirely upon himself. No 
faculty can make a scholar out of a man who. 
lacks in native ability or is unwilling to work, 
Dr. D. Z. Sheffield of Tungcho, China, gave e 
brief account of thé methods used in the train. 
ing of native preachers. 


Death of F. S. Hanson 

Wednesday afternoon, without a moment’s 
warning, the walls of a large building used 
as a seed store fell over upon the offices of 
the New England Flour Mills and caused the 
death of six or seven persons, among them 
the proprieter of the mill, Mr. Hanson. The 
cause of the collapse was undoubtedly an ex- 
plosion in the mill. Mr. Hanson was one of 
the original forty who went from the First 
Church in the 60’s to found the Tabernacle 
Church. For a long time he was leader of 
the choir and assistant superintendent of the 
immense Sunday school. After moving to the 
South Side and joining Plymouth Church he 
continued for years to serve the Sunday schoo} 
as its superintendent. In it and in the work 
of the church he never lost his interest. He 
was a brother-in-law of Major Whittle, the 
evangelist, a friend of Mr. Moody and an ar- 
dent believer in his work. An invalid wife 
survives him, and a married daughter, Mrs. 
Harts. 


Chicago, Nov. 4, 1899. FRANKLIN. 





Christian Work and Workers 


The First Presbyterian Church of Syracuse, 
N. Y., observed its seventy: fifth anniversary 
by three days’ services, Oct 22-24. The andi- 
ences crowded the spacious editice, and many 
former members were present. Especial in- 
terest was felt in the addresses of Dr. Nelson 
Millard of Rochester, a former pastor, and 
Dr. George B. Spalding, the present pastor. 
Both these ministers have been known and 
beloved in our denomination as ministers in 
prominent Congregational churches. 

An interesting experiment in Bible study is 
going forward in Leominster, Mass., under 
the direction of Rev. Lawrence Phelps, pas- 
tor of the Congregational church. The idea 
is a town Bible class conducted on the same 
principles of class work as obtain in the pub- 
lic schools.. This non-sectarian Bible school 
has the support of a board of trustees repre- 
senting all the religious organizations of the 
town, including Unitarian, Advent and Uni- 
versalist churches and the Salvation Army. 
The class meets Monday evenings, holding 
several consecutive sessions in turn at each 
chu ch. A tuition fee of $100 is charged. 
At present the subjects are found in the Old 
Testament. They are treated in a suggestive 
way from a modern point of view, and cer-- 
tificates are to be given according to the work 
done. The attendance averages over fifty, 
with new comers each week. Mr. Phelps’s ex- 
perience as leader of the Berkeley Temple 
Bible school for five years and of classes at 
the Boston Y. M. C. A. fits him for this kind 
of work. So interested also have the students 
of Cushing Academy in Leicester become in 
Bible study under his direction that the Senior 
Class has voted to take an hour out of its play 
time for such instraction. 





Men might believe the gospel is good news 
if the actions of Christians did not so often 
contradict it. 
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Recent New England Occasions of Note 


A New Haven Installation 


November of last year saw Dr. J. E. Twitch- 
ell’s retirement from the pastorate at Dwight 
Place after more than thirteen years of suc- 
cessful service. In January a unanimous call 
was extended to Dr. W. W. Leete of Rockford, 
Til. Although his pastorate began Easter 


ciently so that a church was established there. 
A large Baptist element existed in the place, 
many settlers having come in from Rhode 
Island, but an immigration of some large fam- 
ilies from Cape Cod about 1795 carried the 
church to Congregationalism. The town of 
Westminster differs from most towns in Ver- 
mont in having two churches of this order 

without ever having any other reg- 








DWIGHT PLACE CHURCH, NEW HAVEN 


Sunday the installation was deferred until 
alterations on the edifice had been completed. 
The opening service in the new auditorium 
was held Oct, 29 and the installation occurred 
the following Tuesday. 

At the council Dr. Leete’s paper was clear, 
definite and positive as to the essential doc- 
trines. Although the moderator, Rev. W. W. 
McLane, asked for an “animated council,’”’ no 
questions could be drawn out. Dr. Munger’s 
motion that the candidate be accepted without 
the formality of a private session was strenu- 
ously objected to by Dr. Smyth, and was over- 
ruled in the interests of polity. But theaction 
of the council was speedy and unanimous. 
The sermon was preached by Dr. Willard 
Scott of Worcester and the prayer offered by 
Mr. McLane. 

The inspiration to alter extensively the edi- 
fice came with the gift of an unknown friend 
to reseat the church with modern pews. The 
auditorium is new and modern in every respect, 
the total outlay being about $8,000. 

Despite unfavorable weather, every seat in 
the house was occupied at the opening service. 
The exercises were elaborate, and a thank- 
offering was taken for foreign missions. 

Dr, Leete has introduced several new fea- 
turez, including a boys’ choir for the Sunday 
school, an orchestra and a choral society of 
adults. He also gives evidence of combining 
rare preaching gifts with unusual business 
capacity. Moreover, he adapts himself to the 
youth and can enjoy a baseball with the boys 
when the occasion offers. The church was 
organized in 1838 with forty-nine members, 
and now has a membership of more than 850, 
@ Sunday school of 500 and a C. E. Society of 
175. Cc. 8. M. 


A Vermont Centennial 


The church in Westminster West has just 
celebrated the close of its first century. The 
Organization began with an amicable division 
of the church in the east part of thetown. A 
high range of hills rans through the town, 
separating it naturally into two parts. The 
Population on the west side increased suffi- 





ularly organized religious body. The 
church has been served by seven pas- 
tors, one of them, Dr. Alfred Stevens, 
serving foxty-five years. There were 
extensive revivals in 1816, when sixty- 
seven persons were added on one day, 
and in 1824, when ninety-three joined 
at the same time. 

The centennial exercises were at- 
tended by a large company, with some 
former members from a distance. 
Seven clergymen were present and 
had a share in the proceedings. The 
program included a morning service, 
at which letters were read, a sump- 
tuous dinner for the whole company 
and an afternoon given to a historical 
discourse by the present pastor, Rev. 
H. A. Goodhue, and addresses of con- 
gratulation and encouragement from 
the visiting clergymen and a former 
Sunday school superintendent. 

The ancient church building was 
burned in 1829. A model of it, inside 
and out, has been preserved and was 
shown on the occasion. The frame of 
the house is still intact. The church 
enters upon its second century in a 
much more limited field but with ho 
for continuance. A. 





A Massachusetts Anniversary 


The Westboro church celebrated its 175th 
anniversary on arecent Suoday. Inthe morn- 
ing the pastor, Rev. M. A. Breed, preached 
the sermon on The Witness of the Past. 
It was pot a historical address, but was 
designed to show the spiritual s'gnificance of 
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the history of the church and to indieate the 
line of advance for days to come. In the 
evening all the local churches and pastors 
participated in the exercises. Dr. E. H. By- 
ington of Newton delivered an able address on 
Jonathan Edwards and the Great Awakening. 
Edwards had preached here and the history 
of this period was helpful to an understand- 
ing of the early history of the church. An in- 
teresting feature of the service was the read- 
ing by the pastor of the first covenant from 
the original copy in the handwriting of Dr. 
Parkman, dated 1724. At this date the church 
was organized with thirteen members. The 
first town action at its incorporation in 1717 
had been “to build a meeting house forth- 
with.” The first pastor, Dr. Ebenezer Park- 
map, served the chureh fifty-eight years, and 
received 381 to membership. 

Here have ministered such men as Elisha 
Rock wood, C. B. Kittredge, D. R. Cady (whose 
wife still resides here, a sweet and helpful pres- 
ence in the church), L. H. Sheldon and H. P. 
De Forest; and the town to this day feels the 
impulse of their lives. In 1834, during the 
Unitarian controversy, all but one man with- 
drew from the church and formed a new soci- 
ety and church. In 1888 the church became 
incorporated and the society transferred all 
property to it and dissolved. 

The church today is active, benevolent, 
well organized. It has a good force of lay 
workers. The building is a stately, well-kept 
edifice of the New Englandtype. The present 
pastor is a Western man, born in Michigan 
and educated at Michigan University, from 
which he graduated in 1884. In 1893 he grada- 
ated from Oberlin Theological Seminary, and 
was a teacher in the academy and college. 
From Oberlin he was called to the pastor- 
ate of the Benzonia, Mich., Congregational 
church and the presidency of the Congrega- 
tional College there, founded by a colony from 
Oberlin some thirty years before. He was 
called to Westboro four years ago, and, 
though attached to the West, is none the less 
from ancestry and affection a son of New 
Eogland. = ws we 
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THE HOME 
A Perfect Day 


It is a day lost from some perfect Jane 

And set within the middle of November. 

It has the golden mystery of September, 
And the blue skies of a warm summer noon. 
There is a low wind singing an old tune, 

Sung once by tender winds that I remember ; 

The soft, high sun burns like a crimson 

ember 
Deep in the blue flame of the air. . . . So soon 
A gray and lonely morrow will arise, 

This fair day well is worth the holding fast. 

Behold! how dreamily the mute sea lies 
Below ; how seabirds lazily drift past; 

And how the mountains, white for centu- 

ries, 

Shine on the sky. ...O day, that thou 

might’st last! 
—Ella Higginson. 





Frequently, in reading, we 
come across a good story, a 
bright anecdote, a helpful thought, which 
we forget almost as soon as we have read 
it. At the moment we thought of some 
friend who would enjoy it too, but by the 
time we see the friend all recollection of 
it is gone. One woman’s way is to cut 
out such passages at the time, provided 
they are in papers which are to be de- 
stroyed, otherwise to mark them with 
blue pencil or copy them on a slip of 
paper. The item is then passed on to the 
friend who will be particularly interested 
in it, and who is sure to appreciate the 
thoughtfulness which preserved it. Per- 
haps the anecdote or sentence goes far 
away in a letter; perhaps it is placed on 
the desk or dressing table of some mem- 
ber of the family; perhaps it is a part of 
the welcome which awaits a guest as she 
enters her room. In any case, it has 
served a double purpose. It has not only 
interested, amused or cheered the one 
who discovered it, but the sharing it with 
another has impressed it upon both minds 
and has added a link to the chain which 
binds them to each other. 


Pass It On 


What women nowadays 
most need is a business 
education. It is a mis- 
taken kindness which relieves them of 
trouble by denying them practical ¢xpe- 
rience of the methods of the world’s work. 
They need it for independence, there be- 
ing something unnecessarily humiliating 
in the common method by which the evi- 
dences of a woman’s property never come 
into her own hands. They need it for 
right understanding of the position and 
prospects of father, brother or husband. 
Moreover, in the uncertainty of life they 
may be thrown upon their own resources, 
and they need it for safety, since they 
live in a business world and must con- 
form to business laws. And for a begin- 
ning of this education there is nothing 
better than a bank account. Only a very 
small proportion of the exchanges of the 
world are made with coin or notes. By 
far the largest part is made by the use 
of checks or drafts, the money repre- 
sented by these forms of paper remaining 
in the bank and serving as the basis fora 
manifold use. Then, too, a bank account 
serves as an easy means of keeping ac- 
counts. The sums deposited and checks 
drawn have to be reckoned in order that 
the amount of one’s credit may be known, 


A Bank Account 
for Women 
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and the checks returned by the bank 
serve as receipts for the amounts paid 
out. In the Woman’s College of Balti. 
more the business education and also the 
convenience of the students are provided 
for by an arrangement by which the 
cashier of the college acts as banker, and 
the girls pay their bills in college and 
town by checks upon him. The feature 
might be advantageously introduced into 
other schools for girls. 





Some Points for Reading Clubs 
BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 


Many pleasantries are aimed at wom- 
en’s reading clubs as centers of small talk 
and gossip. Many women, it is said, join 
them only for the sake of meeting other 
women, to take knowledge of new styles 
in hats and gowns, to get points on fancy- 
work, to hear the news, or even to enjoy 
the refreshments. For such there is am- 
ple satisfaction in the opportunities pro- 
vided. Others, sad to relate, join because 
they have been asked and dare not offend 
by declining. Let us hope that they, too, 
have their reward. There is, however, 
another class who goin the eager expecta- 
tion of finding a stimulus to intellectual 
activity. Occupied with all sorts of ab- 
sorbing cares at home, they set apart this 
time for a purely inteHectual feast. 
Often they are disappointed in the re- 
sults, yet scarcely know why. If they 
would but confess their feelings, they 
would be pretty sure to find others of the 
same mind, and the trouble might be 
remedied. Unfortunately, frankness and 
independence of opinion are painfully 
lacking in women who are associated to- 
gether socially. A successful reading 
club should make these qualities the first 
requisite of membership. Every partici- 
pant should freely express her opinion 
as to the best conduct of the work in 
hand. 

The most important matter at the out- 
set is the choice of books. Often the se 
lection is made in a haphazard way. A 
book which is “just out,” or very much 
the rage, is selected, or, perhaps, some- 
thing recommended at random by one 
quite unacquainted with the tastes and 
standards of the club. 

Having made a beginning, no one dares 
to express dissatisfaction, even though 
every one present is secretly bored by the 
perusal. To avoid such pitfalls a few 
simple rules might be adopted as a guide 
to wise choice. 

First, the book should be one that no 
member would otherwise be likely to 
read. 

It is not to be supposed that this is the 
sole opportunity the members have for 
reading. Rather it should be considered 
the exceptional opportunity for reading 
what would not or could not be read else- 
where with the same profit. It is there- 
fore wasting time to take up what one 
would as easily read outside of the club, 
or to read what one would better study 
alone. This excludes much popular liter- 
ature, on the one hand, and abstruse tech- 
nical works on the other—the book fit 
only for “skimming,’”’ and the book only 
understood by hard private study. The 
one deserves less attention, and the other 
more attention than can properly be given 
by a company of readers. One might cite 
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as extreme examples of these clasges 
David Harum and Green’s Prolegomena 
to Ethics. I happen to knowof a reading 
club into which the latter strayed, where 
the members, to follow intelligently, were 
obliged to “study up” secretly between 
times. Such a book could be read wel] by 
no larger number than two or three, each 
holding a copy during the reading. 

On the whole there are no more satisfac. 
tory club books than the good standard 
classics which many busy people haye 
never had time to read though they con. 
ceal theirignorance. In our struggle to 
keep abreast of the times most of us can 
count a long list of neglected treasures we 
have always meant to read. There are 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, Milton’s Paradige 
Lost and Goethe’s Faust. No cultured 
person is altogether ignorant of these 
world poems, but, if a club vote were 
taken, would there not be a goodly num- 
ber to confess that they had never read 
them consecutively and systematically, 
perhaps a few who had never gone be. 
yond a few selected quotations from 
them? Or, again, if poetry be under dis. 
cussion, there are the poems of Keats and 
Shelley, Arthur Hugh Clough and Aubrey 
de Vere, which would be a delight to 
those whose attention has been absorbed 
by Tennyson and Browning. In short, all 
that reading which could not be pressed 
into the literature courses of our school 
days—but which those courses taught us 
to consider indispensable—may now be 
brought to realization. 

A second rule of selection may be for. 
mulated: The book should be one which is 
uninjured by enforced interruptions, or 
even by occasional absences. 

A book which falls naturally into sec- 
tions is especially desirable. Each read- 
ing is thus complete in itself and the loss 
of one meeting does not make the next 
unintelligible. Books of essays are of 
this sort; Emerson, Thoreav, Hamilton 
Mabie, Stevenson and John Burroughs 
will give us a complete feast at each sit- 
ting. Biographies, correspondence, rem 
iniscences, etc., are also easily read in 
sections, and these books, as well as the 
essays, are of the sort likely to come un- 
der the first rule as volumes which would 
not otherwise be read. Boswell’s John- 
son, Lowell’s Letters and Mrs. Ritchie's 
Reminiscences are excellent examples. 
For the same reasons historical works 
make good reading club material, if not 
voluminous. Some of Fiske’s works 
would be particularly good. Books of 
travel are likewise suitable and inter- 
esting for clubreading. Dean C. Worces- 
ter’s volume on The Philippine Isiands 
would be a timely example of this class. 
Some of the weighty magazine articles 
discussing the more serious problems of 
the situation in the Philippines, in Cuba 
and in the Transvaal might well be read 
in club circles. To those upon whom the 
charm of European travel never palls 
John L. Stoddard’s Lectures, recently 
published complete in ten large volimes. 
will be a storehouse of pleasant club 
reading matter. 

Supposing that by a free expression of 
opinion a book is finally accepted as the 
choice of the majority, let every member 
contribute to the success of the reading, 
by question and discussion. Thus can 
the reading club be made a genuine 
means of culture to its members. 
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The Halo 


Think what a price to pay, 

Faces so bright and gay, 
Just for a hat! 

Flowers unvisited, mornings unsung, 

Sea ranges bare of the wings that o’erswung— 
Bared just for that! 


Think of the others, too, 
Others and mothers, too, 
Bright- Eyes in hat! f 
Hear you no mother groan floating in air, 
Hear you no little moan—birdlings’ despair, 
Somewhere, for that? 


Caught ’mid some mother-work, 

Torn by a hanter Turk, 
Just for your hat! 

Plenty of mother-heart yet in the world ; 

All the more wings to tear, carefully twirled ! 
Women want that? 


Ob, but the shame of it, 
Oh, but the blame of it, 
Price of a hat! 
Just for a jauntiness brightening the street! 
This is your halo, O faces so sweet— 
Death: and for that! 
— William C. Gannett. 





Margaret’s Bicycle Lessons 
BY FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 


I’ve got a lovely new bicycle picked out, 
and it’s going to come home tomorrow, 
but it seems as if I had waited years and 
years forit. The reason that it was such 
a long time before I got one makes a regu- 
lar story, and it’s pretty interesting, 
though I don’t like to tell it very well. 

Mamma always said she was afraid to 
have a little girl like me ride a bicycle, 
because she thought I might kill myself 
before I learned how to ride, and she had 
read ever so many awful stories about 
bicycle accidents. But one day at school 
Elizabeth Earl—she’s my chum—leaned 
over towards me and whispered, “I’ve 
got a new bicycle; come up and see it.” 

So after school that night I went up to 
Elizabeth’s and saw her wheel. She got 
on it and rode around the back yard. 
She has a great big back yard. 

I asked her where she learned to ride, 
and she said her father taught her, and 
then I said, ‘‘O! don’t I wish I had a bi- 
cycle!” 

Elizabeth said, ‘Why don’t you ask 
your father to get you one; then we could 
go to ride together.” 

Bat I told her that mamma was ’fraid 
I'd break my neck learning how to ride. 

Then Elizabeth jumped off her bicycle 
and clapped her hands. 

“T tell you what I'll do; I’ll teach you 
how to ride, then when your mother sees 
how nice you know how she won’t be 
scared a bit, but you mustn’t tell her a 
thing about it till you’re all learned.” 

“O, my!” I said, “I tell my mother 
every night everything that I do in the 
daytime.” 

‘All the bad things?” asked Elizabeth. 
_ Why, yes, ‘specially the bad things; 
it makes you go to sleep lots happier ’’— 
then I stopped, for I remembered that 
Elizabeth’s mother was dead and she only 
had an aunt. 

“ Well, you mustn’t tell her this,” said 
Elizabeth, after a minute. “I should 
think you’d like to surprise her—like 
Christmas presents. You don’t tell her 
those, do you?” 

“No, not her’s,” I said. It sounded all 
right what Elizabeth said about Christ- 
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mas presents, yet way down in my mind 
I didn’t believe they were like learning to 
ride bicycles, 

But I didn’t stop to think about it long; 
I just got on the bicycle and tumbled 
straight off into the dirt. It didn’t hurt 
much and I tried again, and Elizabeth 
held on to the seat, and then I just made 
up my mind that I would learn; the thing 
acted so it made me cross. Well, I had 
lots of lessons with Elizabeth, and I didn’t 
tell mammaa single thing about it. I got 
rather banged up, but I was always fall- 
ing ’round, so mamma didn’t say any- 
thing special about the black and blue 
spots. At last one day I rode all around 
Elizabeth’s big back yard without a soul 
touching me, and then Elizabeth said: 

“Now, you’d better ride home and 
show your mother how nice you can go. 
I guess she’ll buy you a bicycle right 
straight off.” 

I was delighted to see how well I could 
ride. I turned out of Elizabeth’s yard 
and went down the road. You had to go 
down a steep hill, then turn a corner and 
ride a long distance before you came to 
my house. This day, when I came to the 
hill, it frightened me a little—the bicycle 
went so fast, and I had to turn a corner 
at the foot of the hill. But I held on 
tight and steered straight, and if it hadn’t 
been for that old tree it would have been 
all right. But when I got to the corner 
that tree was right in the way, and, 
thumpity, thump! I went straight into 
it. 

I can’t tell you very much about that 
time, but I think I bounced off the bicy- 
cle and turned a somersault over back- 
wards and landed on the sidewalk on the 
back of my head. I just lay there per- 
fectly still for a minute, wondering if I’d 
broken my neck. Then two ladies came 
running over from the other side of the 
street and a young man on a bicycle 
stopped and picked me up. I was dread- 
fully ’barrassed and I stood up as straight 
as I could—I felt queer and dizzy—and 
said: 

“‘O, thank you, I didn’t hurt me much!” 
Then I smiled and smiled so that the tears 
in my eyes wouldn’t show. 

“ Are you sure you didn’t hurt you?” 
said a lady. 

““Yes’m,’’ I said, for I didn’t want them 
to make afuss about me. . 

Then I tried to get on the bicycle but I 
didn’t know how to mount very well and 
there were lots of things wrong with the 
wheel besides. So I turned back up the 
hill to Elizabeth’s, pushing the machine 
and almost screaming because my head 
ached so hard and I had scraped the skin 
off my leg just above my ankle. 

Elizabeth was kind as she could be. 
She made me lie down and put some 
witch-hazel on my head and vaseline on 
my ankle and didn’t say very much about 
her bicycle, only two or three times, ‘I 
do hope it can be mended.” I told her 
I’d bave it mended for her. 

“You'd better not tell your mother 
now,” said Elizabeth, ‘“‘’twould scare her 
so she’d never let you ride any more.” 

SoI didn’t saya wordat home. I made 
up my mind to earn some money by my- 
self and-pay for having Elizabeth’s wheel 
fixed. 

But that very next morning, when I 
was coming down to breakfast, I heard 


mamma say to papa: “Well, I s’pose if 
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you think it’s safe and she takes enough 
lessons at the riding school to know how 
to manage it I shall have to give in. I 
hardly think she could have many more 
bruises if she were riding now. Do let 
her have the pleasure of selecting her 
wheel.” When I came into the dining- 
room they began to talk about my geog- 
raphy lesson. 

That day after school I walked along 
with Elizabeth. I didn’t go into her yard 
to see her wheel, I didn’t want to. But 
at her gate I said, “I think mamma and 
papa are going to have me take bicycle 
lessons.” 

“Aren’t you going to tell them you 
know how to ride?” asked Elizabeth. 

“T thought you told me not to,” I said. 
I had made up my mind in school that 
day to tell mamma all about it, but I 
didn’t like to have Elizabeth hold her 
head up so high. 

“Cause I said a thing once you don’t 
have to do it all the time,” said Elizabeth. 
“TI s’pose you'll have a new wheel and 
mine’s all smashed up.” 

“Hm!” I said, “you needn’t be afraid. 
If I smashed your old wheel I’ll fix it.” 
I felt real cross. 

“IT don’t think you’re very polite to call 
it an old wheel.” Elizabeth went into 
her yard as proud as could be. 

Then I remembered how good Elizabeth 
had been to me, so I turned ’round and 
called after her: “Say, Elizabeth, you 
shall have my new wheel, if they can’t fix 
yours up just as good as if ’twas new.” 

*O, no,” said Elizabeth, but she smiled 
as if she was pleased. 

Then I just ran home. I felt so good 
and happy. I was going to tell mamma 
every single thing. But when I came 
into the house there was a caller in the 
reception-room and mamma asked me to 
comein. I went in, and there was one of 
those ladies who had seen me fall off Eliza- 
beth’s bicycle. The very first thing she 
said to me was: 

“Did you hurt your bicycle, my dear?”’ 

Didn’t my cheeks feel hot? I guess 
they must have looked pretty red. 

Mamma said, ‘“ What bicycle, Marga- 
ret?” 

Then I said, ‘“‘ Elizabeth Earl's.” 

“You were a very brave little girl,” 
said the lady. 

Then mamma changed the subject and 
pretty soon I went upstairs. I sat down, 
in my own room and cried. If anybody 
doesn’t think its nicer to tell on yourself 
than to be found out, they’d better try it. 
After the lady went mamma came up 
stairs and [ told her all about it. She 
didn’t answer hardly a word, only when 
I said at the end, “I was going to tell 
you anyway, before that horrid lady caine 
and now you won’t believe I was,” she 
looked straight at me and said, ‘* Marga- 
ret, I always believe whatever you tell 
me.” That just made me feel wors’n 
ever. 

She didn’t say a thing about punishing 
me, but I knew mamma and papa couldn’t 
make things nice for me when I’d made 
’em so horrid myself. Is’posed mamma’d 
tell papa, but that very evening when we 
were sitting on the piazza Elizabeth Earl 
and her father came down the road and 
stopped at our house. Mr. Earl sat down 
in the rocking-chair to talk with mamma 
and papa, and Elizabeth and I sat in the 
hammock close together, ; 
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Pretty soon papa said: ‘Where did 
Elizabeth learn to ride her bicycle, Mr. 
Earl?” 

Elizabeth’s father said; ‘I taught her 
myself; she seemed a good rider, but the 
other day she broke her wheel in two or 
three places. It was very careless of 
her.” 

I looked at Elizabeth, but she was look- 
ing ’way out into the garden and never 
said a word. 

Then papa said: “I’m going to take 
Margaret into the riding school, so that 
she can learn. I thought, perhaps, I 
would buy her the same sort of a wheel 
as Elizabeth’s.” 

“It’s a very good bicycle,” said Mr. 
Earl. 

Then it grew awfully still. I s’posed 
mamma or Elizabeth would say some- 
thing, but they didn’t; they didn’t even 
look at me. It was dreadful; my heart 
beat way up in my throat. Then I sat up 
straight in the hammock and took hold 
of Elizabeth’s hand. 

“‘Mr. Earl,”’ I said, ‘‘I smashed Eliza- 
beth’s wheel. She taught me how to ride, 
only I didn’t know how, and I ran into a 
tree. I’m going to have it mended before 
I get my new wheel.” Then I choked all 
up and my eyes blurred, and I didn’t no- 
tice what Mr. Earl and papa were talking 
about. 

So that’s the reason I had to wait for 
my wheel. Papa insisted, that’s what he 
told Mr. Earl, on paying to have Eliza- 
beth’s wheel mended with some of the 
money he had been going to use for my 
new one; and I had to earn every bit that 
it cost to have her wheel fixed before I 
could have mine. I have taken some real 
lessons in bicycle riding now; but I heard 
mamma tell somebody that she didn’t 
think she should worry, for if I could 
come down that steep hill and run into 
that tree without breaking my neck, she 
doesn’t think I’m meant to be killed on a 
bicycle—but, of course, she wants me to 
be very careful. 





Carlyle at Family Prayers 


In a paper on Job and Faust contrasted, a 
writer in an English review gives this good 
story about Carlyle: 


Carlyle, having been asked to take the 
reading at family prayers during a short 
visit paid to his friend, the provost of 
Kirkcaldy, and, as chance would have it, 
opening the Bible at the first chapter of 
the book of Job, read on and on to the 
end of the last chapter; then, closing the 
volume, he remarked, ‘That is a marvel- 
ous, lifelike drama, only to be appreci- 
ated when read right through.” 

If any of our readers have ever tried to 
perform this feat in their study, they will 
not be astonished at the consternation of 
the provost, nor will they wonder, with 
Carlyle, why it was that he was not asked 
again to assist at family prayers in that 
household. It will be to them still less a 
matter of surprise that the book should 
be the subject of such entrancing interest 
to the author of Sartor Resartus, in which 
a similar field of inquiry is traversed in 
the modern way of viewing the same 
problems. For in this ‘all men’s book,”’ 
as Carlyle calls Job, we have, as he says, 
‘the oldest statement of the never-ending 
problem—man’s destiny and God’s way 
with him here in this earth.” 





Save your feelings for real experiences. 
Sorrows will sink deep enough without 
spading up a soft spot for them.—J. A. 
Schwartz. 
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Mothers in Council 


SENTIME T IN THE BOY 


Few of our contributors have succeeded in 
treating home problems with such practical, 
sensible, everyday helpfulness as Mrs. Kate 
Upson Clark, and our readers will be glad to 
know that she has just brought out a book en- 
titled Bringing Up Boys, embodying some of 
the material which has appeared in years past 
in our columns as well as those of other papers. 
One of the best chapters in the book is that 
entitled Boys versus Sentimentality. Mothers 
are advised to utilize the real sentiment con- 
cealed under the boy’s natural aversion for 
anything like sentimentality, and the author 
illustrates her point thus: 





“*Mamma,” said a usually cold and unsym- 
pathetic little boy of six, “‘ which do you like 
best, the bright new flags, or the old ragged 
flags which have been in the battle?” 

It was a gala day and the child, with his 
mother, was just passing a public building 
gayly decorated with bunting. Directly over 
the door of this great edifice, showing pathet- 
ically among the unstained banners which 
had seen no service, hung a cluster of the 
old battle-flags. The mother perceived by the 
boy’s tone that the sight of these flags had 
struck deep into his childish heart. 

“Which do you like best? ”’ she said. 

“0,” he replied, with a quivering lip, ‘I 
like best the old ragged flags that have 
been in the battle—O, a great deal—don’t 
you?” 

The mother had not realized before what a 
true and deep imagination and tender heart 
might lie beneath an exterior which a boy 
usually tries to make as impassive as possi- 
ble. She determined to drive a wedge in, as 
soon as possible, where the battle-flags had 
entered. ... 

Probably the endowment of feeling in the 
human heart varies in different individuals, 
just'as the amount of brains varies in their 
heads. There is all the more reason, there- 
fore, why a mother should gauge as early as 
possible her children’s capacities in this direc- 
tion, always ready to cultivate with the great- 
est care whatever tiny plant of sentiment she 
may find in one little nature, while pruning 
and keeping back the too luxuriant emotional 
development which may confront her in an- 
other. Girls should be scrupulously limited 
in this direction. There is seldom danger, as 
has been said, that a feminine nature will 
lack sentiment. Ten to one it will he mawk- 
ish. Boys, on the contrary, are likely to 
avoid even legitimate displays of emotion. 
No one is more jealously afraid of overstep- 
ping the delicate boundary line between sen- 
timent and sentimentality than your genuine 
boy. This is not a bad thing, but the boy 
should be carefully taught just where that 
boundary line lies. 

Many a mother has learned from her boy a 
great deal concerning this matter of senti- 
ment. A mother’s heart is always overflow- 
ing with love for her child. She longs to kiss 
him, to embrace him; but her son is not al- 
ways ready for this emotional demonstration. 
A little boy of nine, who was just beginning 
to get about after an illness, was sitting ona 
couch, looking over his playthings, when his 
mother entered, after an hour’s absence among 
the adjacent markets. 

*O, my darling!” she exclaimed, throwing 
her arms around him in a passionate em- 
brace, “I am so happy to see you getting well 
again 1” 

The child straightened himself with dignity. 

“Don’t you know, mamma,”’ he said, with 
some sternness, “people must have air in 
them, or else they can’t breathe? Now you 
will squeeze all the air out of me if you hug 
me so tight. Besides, I’m busy now.” 

The mother felt as if the child had the right 
view of the case. She also felt well assured 
that he was not going to die at once. For 
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several days she laughed until the tears came 
whenever she thought of the reproof which 
he had given her. There is, indeed, a time to 
embrace and a time to refrain from embrag. 
ing. 

Comparatively few people laugh or cry in 
the right places. Very few are angry at the 
right things. Thus the whole philosophy of 
life, if not corrected, becomes year by year 
more and more awry. If we can teach our 
children to respond aright in their hearts to 
the sentiments which are uttered in their 
presence, we shall have done a great deal 
toward starting them in the way to become 
men and women of proper feeling, instead of 
people who are always liable to “dilate with 
the wrong emotion.”’ 


A DAUGHTER’S READING 

May I make one suggestion to the mother 
who asks counsel in the matter of reading for 
her daughter of eighteen just out of high 
school? Itis that this daughter be guided to 
read the standard English works now, in these 
years which offer a leisure never sure of re- 
turn. Upon many such girls will soon fall the 
responsibilities of a home life, and books must 
be laid aside for a season. 

One mother, engaged in training her four 
lads, was asked if she enjoyed Browning. 
‘“*Browning!’’ she exclaimed. ‘* Not Brown- 
ing but Brownies are the subject of my read- 
ing nowadays.” 

Instead of family life there may be a future 
of daily occupation before the daughters, so 
that after working hours body and mind are 
too weary for more than light reading. In 
either, in any case, I believe it a great advan- 
tage if inthe leisure hours of youth the mind 
has become saturated with the strong, nour- 
ishing, never old-fashioned ‘‘standards.”’ 

New books, tempting to these girls, are 
coming from the publishers in a flood and upon 
these, unless there is parental guidance, the 
young, vigorous, mental power is liable to be 
lavished indiscriminately. Bonbons as school 
lunches are not more worthless for nourish- 
ment nor more harmful to digestion than are 
many of these books weakening to mental 
fiber. The truly valuable among them will 
settle into their abiding place ere long and 
present their claims with other permanent 
works. 

Let me add a plea for a little authority over 
our daughters along this line. We insist upon 
the piano practice when they tire of its drudg- 
ery, pointing out to them future benefits. 
Why not quietly insist upon certain principles 
in reading, since we know that an acquaint- 
ance with literature is one necessary corner 
stone to broad culture? 

A mother’s co-operation tempers authority 
and makes this path to culture especially at- 
tractive. Can she not read sometimes with 
her daughter, each learning from the other, 
and both drinking in unforeseen refreshment 
to leving sympathy? It is the habit of a cer- 
tain mother to keep always on hand the read- 
ing of great poems, especially the longer ones, 
with her growing daughter. This habit, be- 
gun some years ago, has produced a special 
appreciation of poetry in the daughter, who 
now takes pride in her “‘ Poets’ Corner ”’ and 
especially enjoys Wordsworth. Probably if 
this mother had simply recommended the 
reading of the Iliad, Aurora Leigh and the 
Princess, they might still be relegated to the 
future. : 

There is no need to give a list when speak- 
ing of “‘standards.” Let us only remember 
that among them are delightful stories as well 
as histories and purely literary works. The 
librarians in our public libraries are excellent 
advisers to those forming reading lists. They 
are ever ready to forward the aims of girls 
and boys who are searching for the best, and 
certainly their facilities are unusual. 

M. L. D. 
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Closet and Altar 
To him that overcometh wiil I give to eat 
of the tree of life which is in the midst of 
the paradise of God. 





At first every passion of the flesh seems 
irresistible; if we are tempted by anger, 
we do not perceive how it is possible to 
remain serene; if the sweetness of re- 
yenge invites us, then it is not in our 
nature to forgive; but the true servant of 
Christ who has begun this good exercise, 
who has often prayed against temptation, 
and praying often subdued it, he can be 
tempted to anger, and remain in peace; 
he can be injured and forgive; he can 
look upon intemperance and be frugal; 
he can witness successful violence and be 
just; beauty to him is marble, riches 
dross, power vanity, ambition toil; the 
freedom of righteousness and the law of 
Christ are to him all in all.—Sidney Smith. 





The devil is but God’s master fencer, 
to teach us to handle our weapons.—Sam- 
uel Rutherford. 





These two stories of Job and Peter 
throw much light on the whole subject of 
temptation. I see Satan held in check by 
the government of God. He could not 
touch a single hair upon the back of one 
of Job’s camels until he had received per- 
mission. He could not tempt Peter until 
he had asked that he might do it.— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 





The world can neither give nor take, 
Nor can they comprehend 

The peace of God which Christ has bought, 
The peace which knows no end. 

The burning bush was not consumed 
While God remainéd there; 

The three, when Jesus made the fourth, 
Found fire as soft as air. . 


God’s furnace doth in Zion stand, 
But Zion’s God sits by, 
As the refiner views his gold 
With an observant eye. 
His thoughts are high, his love is wise, 
His wounds a cure intend; 
And, though he does not always smile, 
He loves unto the end. 
—John Mason. 





Let not, therefore, the prevailing of cor- 
ruption make thee conclude thou art none 
of God’s children; but let it humble thee 
to be the more watchful and to thirst the 
more intensely after Jesus Christ, his 
blood and spirit.—Thomas Boston. 





© God, who bast allowed temptation 
to assail thy children, belp us by tby 
gtace in overcoming to gtow strong. 
Recep us in the special trials of our dis- 
position and environment, guarding us 
from all our easily besetting sins and 
confirming in us every impulse and dee 
site of boliness. Pardon our transgrese 
sions and especially the careless ease 
in which we bave too often lived in the 
midst of sin’s enticements. Build in us 
the babit of rigbtetbinking and enable 
us in all experiences of life to look to 
thee. When the bour of overwbelming 
temptation comes and otber defenses 
are as weakness against the rising of its 
power, speak to our bearts witb courage 
and witb cheer, and upbold us by thy 
migbt that we may win tbe victory. 
Bnd thine shall be the praise througb 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


87. ENIGMA 
A traveler mounted on a steady old nag, 
With naught for a saddle but a straw-filled bag, 
While ambling along a lonely road 
Was held up and robbed by a footman bold. 


I am his saddle filled with straw of rye, 
And also the road he traveled by; 
Again am I his good old steed, 
To travel his gait devoid of speed ; 
And yet again the thief so bold 
That took from him his purse of gold. 
W. J. D. 


88. ANAGRAM GEOGRAPHY 

1. CARE—A seaport at the foot of Mount 
Carmel in Syria. 2. A TIN RANGE—A 
southern republic. 3. IN A MESS—A prov- 
ince of Sicily. 4. ACRES TO MEN—A city 
of California. 5. REAL DONS—A group of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. 6. LONE MIS. 
TER—A manufacturing village of Massachu- 
setts. 7. TORE PAIR—An unfortunate 
South African capitol. 8. NO SWAD—An 
Arctic mining town. 9. HUGE HEAT—A 
Dutch city of recent interest. 10. A BITTER 
GRAIN—A foe to dtead. ; GEOG. 


89. TRANSPOSITION 
I always TWO to see a ONE 
Of speed and skill combined, 
Where all is done that can be done 
By matter urged by mind. 


A graceful boat, a noble steed 
In motion is pure joy— 
Unless there’s cruelty or greed 
On-lookers to annoy. 
BITTER SWEET. 





90. CONNECTED SQUARES 


Upper Left. 1. A point of the compass. 2. 
A pain. 3. A covering for the foot. 4. To 
produce boyntifully. 

Lower Left. 1. A sort of frait pie. 2. Any 
plane surface. 3. To raise or breed. 4. Keen. 

Central. 1. Flesh of some animals. 2. The 
margin or brink. 3. Periods of time. 4. An 
examination. 

Upper Right. 1. To worry. 
Level. 4. A canvas pavilion. 

Lower Right. 1. To converse. 2. Range. 
3. Honest or loyal. 4. A kind of cabbage. 

Joun T. AIL. 


2. To rage. 3. 


91. CHARADE 
(Phonetic.) 
The FIRST is but a letter’s name; 
The NEXT, in one sense, is the same ; 
The LAST correctly indicates 
One whom the Lord abominates! 
Yet, while so many play his réle, 
He never can be called the WHOLE. 
NILLOR. 


ANSWERS 


82. Friend, fiend. 

838. Man, $15.20+; boy $8.80—. (The division 
‘should be in the ratio of 1.73+ to 1.) 

84, Stored, strode, doters, Dorset, sorted. 

85. 1. Volga, Olga. 2. Osage, Sage. 3. Adana, 
Dana. 4. Malden, Alden. 

86. Mag-pie. 


Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., is credited with 
answers to 79, 80, 81; A. K. G., Gorham, N. H., 
79; Sarah, Malden, Mass., 79, 80. 

Nillor found 78 a genuine puzzle. A. K. G. 
thinks B. H. in 76 is known in American politics 
as B. Harris6n. 





Two enterprising New York women have 
created a new occupation. They are advertis- 
ing themselves as leaders of games and mis- 
tresses of ceremonies for children’s parties. 
It seems as if this might be a good field for 


piano and enter into the spirit of child life. 
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Tailor-Made 
Suits,*5. ‘ 


x! you wish poet Ah decidedly 
new in a dress or cloak, 





Dison entirely different 
from the ready-made gar- 
ments which you find in 
every store, write for our 
Catalogue and Samples. 
There are hundreds of 
firms selling ready-made 
suits and cloaks, but we 
are the only house mak- 
ing fashionable gar- 
ments to order at mod- 
erate prices. 

Our Catalogue illustrates 
an exquisite line of ladies’ 
costumes and cloaks, se- 
lected from the newest 
Paris models. Our de- 
signs are exclusive, and 
are shown by no other 
firm, and the fabrics 
from which we make 
our garments com- 
prise only the very 
Jatest novelties. Our 
Catalogue illustrates : 


Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, fault- 
less in cut and finish, $5 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 

New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
models, $4 up. 

Golf Cope, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Riding 
Habits, Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 

WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF ' 
WORLD. If when writing to us you will kindly state 
whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, we will 
be able tosend youafull ine of exactly what you desire. 
In addition to our regular line of samples, we have 
special lines of black goods and fabrics for second 
mene. 

Write today for Catalogue and Samples; you will 
fet them by return mail. They will be sent Free to any 
ady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 





WHEN HEALTH 


is concerned it is false economy to use 
any food but the best. 


LIEBIG 


PT COMPANY'S EXTRACT f 


OF BEEF is the standard. Contains 
no fat nor added gelatine, is all — 
the best beef and nothing but 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 
A pertedt article. No tacks re- 
quired. Notice name on roller 

when your shades. 
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Will do fifty per cent. more 
work than an equal weight 
of sand or scouring soap. A 
very little on a damp cloth 
ili do a lot of cleaning. 
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The Conversation Corner 


from the Drawer seem to repre 

sent all the New England States, 
and I think I will print them in order— 
just as we used to recite the States in 
concert in the old district school. The 
Pine Tree State of course comes first, and 
the letter will interest many as recall- 
ing vacation-time in ‘‘hundred-harbored 
Maine.”’ 

Dear Mr. Martin: Our family are all inter- 
ested to hear that you was at Southport this 
summer. It is the Mecca of our willing feet 
whenever we can get so far away from our in- 
land home [Oberlin, Ohio]; the difference be- 
tween inland and island is very great to be 
represented by one letter! Our friends have 
been at ‘‘the Captain’s,’’ on the east shore of 
Southport every year since 1881. You know 
all the beauties of that region, but you ought 
to hear the Southport song, and I inclose it. 
The first stanza is taken from a school song, 
sung to the tune of ‘‘ The King of the Canni- 
bal Islands,’’ and the local verses are sung to 
the same tune. The closing bar in octaves 
forms the ‘‘Southport yell.” © L. 8. 

O, have you heard geography sung? 

For if you’ve not, it’s on my tongue; 

About the earth in the air that’s hung, 

All covered with green little islands. 


T letters which I have just taken 


There’s Fisherman’s, Heron and Damariscove, 
Mouse and Monhegan, where all love to rove, 
Squirrel and Capitol, Hypocrites, Burnt, 

All lying seaward from South-port. 


Seguin and the Jerrys, the Pumpkin and Ram, 
Nice little Tumbler, th’ abode of the clam, 
The Cukolds and Thrumb Cap, Brown Cow and 








Stag Rock, 
But the favorite island is South-port. 
Cyl) Aa 
Ke ee eo Se SS 5 
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Does such singing and yelling seem 
rather childish for grown-up and dignified 
folks? Well, people are children in vaca- 
tion, when free from the care of their 
business, and why should they not make 
merry and shout, as they welcome the 
daily steamer or speed their parting guests 
at the wharf? Like the Colorado College 
boys, “yell we must!”’ 

SANBORNVILLE, N. H., Dear Mr. Martin: 


...» The house I am staying in is over a hun- 
dred years old. The chimney is full of chim- 


ney swifts’ nests, and there are some barn 


swallows in the barn. I found a nest with 
five eggs in it in an apple tree. They were 
light blue gray with darker spots. The bird 
had a black head and a brownish- yellow body. 
Can any Cornerers tell me what its name is? 
A little way from the house are two beech 
trees which grow up separately for a short 
distance and then a branch from one grows 
right into the other, reminding a person of 
the Siamese twins. GEORGE B. 
Dear Mr. Martin: This summer we are 
spending our vacation in the country. The 
man who owns this house told me a story 
about a man who lived on the side of a moun- 
tain in front of this house who used to yoke 
two cows to a load of lumber and take it to 
Portsmouth. He carried a loaf of bread, and 
when he was hungry he would sit down and 
milk the cows and have some bread and milk. 
This is a true story. My brother and I go in 
bathing most every pleasant day in a lake a 
little way from the house. HAROLD B. 


These boys evidently have their eyes 
and ears open to learn all they can during 
their sojourn “in the country.” It is a 
little singular that they should go from 
Malden—which I feel sure is their home 
—to New Hampshire for a vacation, and 
the next correspondent should go from 
New Hampshire to Malden. 

AmoskEAe, N. H., Dear Mr. Martin: I 


will write and tell you how I spent my vaca- 
tion in Malden. I had a nice time playing 
with Dan and Andrew. We all went down to 
Revere Beach one day. One day we went to 
Revere Beach again, then we went to the sta- 
tion and got on the narrow gauge and rode to 
Boston. Then we rode on the ferry. When 
we went home we rode on the subway. [ had 
avery nice time. My kitty’s name is Bright 
Eyes. MARGUERITE J. 

It is change that makes the helpful va- 
cation, the seeing something new and 
strange that pleases the children—young 
orold. Probably they do not have many 
barn swallows in the city of Malden, nor 
many ocean beaches and subways up in 
Amoskeag. 

Vermont has been too busy of late with 
her distinguished son to write letters, but 
here is a short one from one of her young 
daughters: 

BRATTLEBORO, VT, Dear Mr. Martin: My 
brother Lesley and I would like to enlist as 
Cornerers. We live on a farm, and I have 
two brothers and a sister—all younger than I. 
We have had no chickens this year. 

Fanny F. 

The next letter has been waiting a long 
time for its chance—it is just right now 
to represent “‘ Little Rhody.” 

Dear Mr. Martin: We have been at Quon- 
otaug, Rhode Island. I send a picture of the 
rocks where we used to float mosses. One 
day a great school of fish was driven in shore. 
The fish were of all sizes from bluefish to bait 
fish. On the beach the bait fish could be 
picked up by handfuls. For half a mile out 
the sea was alive with bluefish, chequit and 
flounders. The people were so excited that 
they rushed into the water just as they were 
and tried to catch the fish with their hands. 
The minister went into the surf in his best 
black suit and fished for a little flounder with 
his umbrella. The surf turned the umbrella 
inside out, and the fish nearly got away, but 
the minister caught it by the tail. The um- 
brella was ruined, but the eight-inch flounder 
was captured! The grocer waded out into 
the surf with watch, roll of bills and order- 
book and chased fish for half a mile. Two 
people with crab nets secured over 200 pounds 
of fish. The school stayed in shore for three 
hours. The natives said there had been no 
such sight for over fifty years. JENNIE G. 


I hope the school of children was there 
to help catch the school of fish. I do not 
think I ever heard of chequit fish before— 
what are they? A lady who called a day 
or two ago told me that she spent her 
vacation at the Weekapaug, near West- 
erly, R. 1., and that a man there said the 
word referred to fish, but he is certainly 
mistaken. Poag and paug and boag, in 
the Narragansett language, always denote 
a pond. Trumbull gives Weekapaug 
(Wequapaug) as “the end of the pond.” 


East Wrinpsor, Ct., Dear Mr. Martin: 
I’m not a child, but I am a deacon’s daughter 


and a minister’s granddaughter, and I have- 


such an interesting little ‘true story ” to tell, 
that I venture to send it to you. This sum- 
mer my husband was mowing a large meadow, 
and as he neared a clump of tall weeds, a 
blackbird flew out, seeming much excited. 
The next time around, he was nearer and the 
bird was more enraged, and the third time it 
flew wildly at the nearest horse, lighting on 
his head and pecking him between the ears. 
The horse paid no attention, calmly walking 
on, and one of the men was directed to see if 
its nest was there, and if so to mow around it 
by hand, leaving the clump it wasin. On his 
approach the little creature circled around his 
head, and as he bent over where the nest was 
concealed it flew straight at him, giving him 
a sharp peck on his neck, and scolding badly. 
I assure you that after such a brave struggle 
the bird’s nest was preserved. But was he 
not a valiant little fighter, in the face of such 


overpowering odds? Maybe such cases are 

common, but I never heard of one. k. 8. pz, 
I left Massachusetts by courtesy unti] 

the last, and now it will have to wait 


another week. Mn MWe) 


Corner Scrap-Book 


(For the Old Folks) 
OLD QUESTIONS 


** Little Whimpy ” (Aug. 10, 31) has called 
out many letters, showing the wide distribu. 
tion of that type of juvenile deyelopment. 
Mrs. B. of Drownville, R. I., and Mrs. B. of 
Rye, N. Y., write that the poem can be found 
in Rhymes and Jingles (Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co., 1875). 








Referring to the old legend of Baucis and 
Philemon (Sept. 14), E. T. of Sharon, Mass., 
and E. W. of Hinsdale, N. H., write that 
Dean Swift’s poem, which the Connecticut 
lady specially wanted to see, can be found in 
Charles D. Cleveland’s Compendium of Eng- 
lish Literature, which ought to be found in 
the larger libraries. 





The poem, “ Rebekah’s Parting with Jacob,”’ 
inguired for July 6, I have found at last in 
Angell’s Union Reader, No. 5 (Philadelphia, 
1844), where it is credited to Miss Emily Tay- 
lor. She was an English woman (Norfolk), 
whose book of poems entitled Sabbath Recre- 
ations, London, 1829, was republished in 
America by John Pierpont, in 1839. In the 
second verse Rebekah is represented as say- 
ing to Jacob: 

Go bear thy mother’s blessing back, to those from 
whom she came; 

My kinsmen’s hearts will leap for joy to hear Re- 
bekah’s name. 

Say to them, Haran’s shaded well and flocks that 
near it stray 

Come to me in my midnight dreams as fresh as yes- 
terday. 





Several copies of Montgomery’s poem, ‘‘'The 
Stranger and His Friend ” (Oct. 12), have been 
sent, one of which has been sent to the “dear 
old grandmother’ desiring it. Mrs. S. of 
Brattleboro, Vt., says that she used to sing it 
out of the American Vocalist, fifty years ago. 
A lady in Portland, Me., makes a touching ref- 
erence to this and other poems restored for 
the “Old Folks.” 

... I was exceedingly interested to find por- 
tions of the old hymn, “A poor wayfaring 
man of grief.” Ever since I can remember, 
that hymn has possessed a fascinating interest 
for me. I[ often read aloud from my paper in 
the Old Ladies’ Home, and this afternoon, 
taking the ‘‘Corner Scrap-Book’”’ into the 
room of a woman whose memory reaches back 
more than seventy years, I had scarcely begun 
reading the hymn, when she recalled the 
words, and together we sang all the stanzas, 
in that old swinging tune to which they were 
set. This lady said there was never a night 
when she did not repeat the hymn before go- 
ing to sleep. Other poems have been “songs 
in the night,’ especially the familiar ‘‘ Now | 
lay me down to sleep.” A dear woman, 
when eighty-five years, said that since she 
could remember she had lain down every 
evening, repeating the ‘‘ Evening Hymn,”’ 

All praise to Thee, my God, this night, 

For all the blessings of the light; 

Keep me, O keep me, King of Kings, 

Beneath Thy own almighty wings. 
I hope you will admit Mrs. —— as well as my- 
self, as honorary if not corporate Cornerers! 

F. H. W. 

Mrs. M. A. B., Waldo, Fla., writes that her 
“father, for ten years a pastor in Boston, 
used to sing those verses with his children. 
They were favorite verses, and seemed to 


touch a tender cliord.” LN. my. 
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Christian Duties Illustrated 


VIIl. BIBLE sTUDY* 


By Rev. A. B. Dunning 


About two months ago any one looking 
down on the North End of Boston would have 
seen curious collections of green boughs on 
the tops of many of the houses. These were 
booths erected by Jews, who lived in them 
according to their Scriptures during the Feast 
of Tabernacles. This is one of the customs 
inaugurated during that memorable gathering 
in Jerusalem when Ezra and his assistants 
taught the people the meaning of the book of 
the law. Read Neh. 8:13-17. That this cus- 
tom has survived to this day and reached toa 
land so distant illustrates the importance and 
impressiveness of that school for Bible study 
more than twenty-three centuries ago. Its 
immediate effects are described in Neh. 9, 
10. Its permanent results were the reorgani- 
zation of the Jewish nation and of its public 
worship. But we shall concentrate our atten- 
tion on that great Bible class, the way in 
which it was organized and conducted. Its 
history includes: 

1. Cultivating a popular demand for Bible 
study [8: 1-3]. The people, as we saw last 
Sunday, had rebuilt their walls. They found 
themselves in a new municipality, calling for 
new social relations, new laws. It was natu- 
ral that they should ask what God would have 
them do, that they might live publicly and 
prosperously together. They came to Ezra, 
the scribe, to find oat what the Lord had com- 
manded Israel. Ezra was a priest as well as 
a scribe. He had won their confidence both 
as an intercessor on their behalf with God 
and an instructor of the will of God. He or- 
ganized his Bible school by having a pulpit 
made, the first one mentioned in the Bible, by 
arranging chosen leaders, on his right and left 
hands, and by gathering about the pulpit all 
the people who could understand his teach- 
ing. 

A time like ours is peculiarly fitted for re- 
viving interest in the study of the Bible. 
Long established social customs are being 
challenged. The fundamental laws of busi- 
ness are questioned. Even the right to pos- 
sess or accumulate property is denied by some 
public teachers. Radical readjustments of 
civil, social and industrial relations are proph- 
esied ; indeed, they are taking place while we 
are discussing them. But their most ardent 
supporters feel that they are advocating un- 
tried experiments. Men want to know the 
divine wisdom concerning human government 
and personal conduct. The Bible has fur- 
nished so much wisdom in the past that many 
are ready to turn to it with new interest if it 
can be interpreted so that they can understand 
it. Not for a century at least has there been 
a time so favorable as this for stimulating the 
study of the Bible. 

2. Uniting in worship [vs. 4-6]. Ezra be- 
gan his school by treating the Bible with rever- 
ence. As he stood before the people, the roll 
which he held in his hand was in substance 
the Pentateuch. He opened it before them 
all, and they rose in the attitude of reverence. 
They lifted up their hands, uttered the Amen 
by which they declared their belief that the 
record was true, then bowed their heads in 
worship till their faces fell between their 
knees to the ground. That was the Oriental 
way of acknowledging the sacredness of the 
Word by adoring him from whom it came. 

Worship of God precedes and accompanies 
right study of the Bible. Our Western modes 
of expression differ from those of ancient 
Jews. The spirit must be the same. We can 
prepare ourselves to understand what the 
Lord has commanded only by acknowledging 
him as our supreme Lord and declaring our 
purpose to obey him. What Christ said is al- 
ways true, that if we set ourselves to do his 
will, we shall learn what that will is. That 


* The Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 19. Neh. 
7: 78-10: 89, 





ought to be made plain to every Bible class at 
the beginning. 

3. Securing qualified teachers. These names 
of those who stood with Ezra convey to us 
little meaning as to who they were. But there 
is little doubt that they were prominent 
priests and heads of clans, respected by the 
community for their character and their learn- 
ing. It is enough to know that they did their 
work successfully. They made the people 
understand the Word of God. 

The best qualified persons in the community 
ought to be leaders in the school for Bible 
study. The people today are eager for some 
solution of the social and industrial problems 
which perplex them. They listen to many 
plans of reform from those who would be 
leaders. But they would value most clear 
knowledge of what the Lord has commanded. 
Men and women of faith in God are wanted 
now in the Sunday schools. Those who 
would serve God must fit themselves to teach 
his Word and give themselves to this work. 
It is the greatest need of this age. 

4, Making Bible truth plain to the people. 
The book was brief, the history short, the 
precepts few in Ezra’s time compared with 
those now in our possession. Yet the truth 
required men of experience to make it plain. 
The teachers read distinctly, that is, with 
proper emphasis to bring out the meaning. 
Then they interpreted what they read so that 
the people knew what they ought to do. 

The Bible needs the interpretation of living 
men and women who know the mind of God 
by experience. Moses reported God as saying, 
“‘Obey my voice.” Yetthe voice spoke through 
the living teacher who had proved his right to 
speak the will of God by obedience to it and 
by sacrifice in behalf of his people. The divine 
presence, imperious but tender, gives force to 
his word. We obey it, not only because it is 
true, but because it is spoken by our Father. 
But it is the consecrated living voice of the 
servant of God which makes his will known 
and felt. Wecan print his words, but we can- 
not print the looks and tones which show 
them to be spirit and life. That which enters 
into men’s souls to warm and quicken them to 
holy living must first come out of souls of men 
kindled by love to God. The Bible school 
must have teachers who know his will and can 
make it known. The key to the solution of 
present problems is knowledge of the will of 
God. That knowledge is imparted to those 
whose ruling purpose is to obey that will. 
Such teachers are the best evangelists. They 
are in demand everywhere. Any one may 
aspire to be such a teacher. 

5. Honoring the truth made known. The 
interpretation of the Bible by Ezra and his 
teachers condemned the people for their sins 
and showed that they must make great sacri- 
fices to change their lives to conform to the 
will of God thus made known. But their 
teachers checked their penitence and grief. 
Their first duty was to give expression to their 
joy because his will was revealed. The feast 
which followed that Bible class was no mere 
revelry. It was the pledge that they would do 
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what God wanted them todo. Here we find a 
revival of religion where the first effect of con- 
viction of sin was a festival of eating and drink- 
ing and mirth because they had discovered 
their duty. Butit was followed by careful self- 
examination, by frank confession of sin and 
recognition of its consequences [9: 32-37]. 
Then the people made a covenant to cleanse 
their lives, to purify their homes, to keep the 
Sabbath, to give honestly and generously to 
carry forward the work of God and to admin- 
ister government to his glory [10: 28-39). 

That is the obj act of the Bible school today. 
The methods of doing the divine will may not 
be the same in our towns and cities as they 
were in Jerusalem. The covenant with the 
people of God may not emphasize the same 
things in the same ways. Sut the obedience 
must be as sincere, and the rewards of obedi- 
ence will be as great. The hope of our own 
country and of the world it must serve lies in 
the maintenance in the right way of schools 
for Bible study. 
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Dyspepsia 

One of the many causes of dys- 
pepsia is the use of cereal foods im- 
properly prepared. People fancy 
that grain food is simple, and conse- 
quently healthful. Whole grains, 
wheat, oats, etc., contain quite large- 
ly an element as indigestible as wood 
and no more nutritious. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


being entirely free from indigestible 
matter is peculiarly adapted to such 
as require an easily digested diet. 

When buying Cream of Wheat ask 
for our beautiful gravures of north- 
western scenery. Your grocer gives 
one with each purchase of two pack- 
ages. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BOOK REVIEW 
THE END OF AN ERA 


The author of this book, John S. Wise, is 
the son of the eminent Confederate, General 
Wise, and in these somewhat miscellanecus 
reminiscences he has pictured delightfully, 
and with considerable fuilness, the life of a 
Virginia planter and his family before the 
war and the experiences of enthusiastic and 
energetic Confederate soldiers during the war. 
The personal element in the book is promi- 
nent and delightful. The scenes frdm planta- 
tion and social life are vivid. The outline of 
the giadual development of the confi.ct be- 
tween Nurth and South is candid and enlight- 
ening. The author is in no respect sorry for 
his allegiance to the Scuthern Confederacy, 
yet is perfectly loyal to the new Union, and 
the influence of his book can only be to de- 
velop a true patriotism and a peaceable spirit. 

lt was his good fortune to be very often 
near the center of the life of the Confederacy, 
although only a lad. He was in the Confed- 
erate army and came frequently in contact 
with President Davie, Generals Lee, Jackson 
and others. And his anecdotes of their char- 
acters and doings are most interesting. All 
in all, itis one cf the most thor: ughly reada- 
ble and rewarding volumes of reminiscences 
which we can recall. It is long, but we wirh 
it were longer. It goes into detail, but never 
tediously, and in some respects it is a book of 
large public signiticance quite apart from its 
biographical and persona] elements. For ex- 
ample, it declares sfresh, repeatedly and with 
some particularity the truth which now is 
coming to light so rapidly, that before the 
war there was a strong and steadily growing 
diepusition throughout portions of the South 
to abolish slavery peaceably, and that, cvuld 
the war have been postponed for ten or fifteen 
years more, prubably it never would have oo- 
curred at all. 

The book also makes plain what different 
types of slavery existed in the South. On the 
plantation of the Wise family and those of 
most of their associates slavery was a mild 
and comparatively inuffensive institution, the 
greatest care being taken nut to reparate fam- 
ilies and to provide for the spiritual as well 
as the physical welfare of the slaves. It is 
plain tbat a tender and permanent affection 
bet ween the masters and slaves often existed. 
Nothing is more striking in the book than the 
disgust which the author felt when he first 
became aware of the grosser aspects of the 
slave system, when for the first and only time 
in his life he attended a slave auction; and 
the honesty with which he condemned Mrs. 
Stowe’s Uncle Iom’s Cabin and some other 
Northern utterances as to the horrors of slav- 
sryisamusing. So far as he ever had learned, 
they were utterly false, but he had seen only 
the brighter side of slavery. 

It is a question whether the domestic life of 
the Virginia planters before the war did not 
approach more nearly in some respects to the 
ideal of human existence than any other illus- 
tration of social life which has been exhibited, 
at any rate in this country. The beautiful 
pictures which Mr. Wise draws of it are in- 
deed touching, and they reveal the fact that 
the leading planters and their wives were 
keenly intellectual, highly cultivated, thor- 
oughly intent on living noble, useful lives, ap- 
previating their responsibilities and certainly 
enjoying in their own domestic circles and in 
the interchange of social hospitalities a seren- 
ity and beauty of social intercourse which sel- 
dom, if ever, has been surpassed. Whether it 
ever can be reproduced under modern condi- 
tions is doubtful. : 

Among the conspicuous features of the book 
is the account of the John Brown raid, in 
which Mr. Wise speaks very severely of the 
Northern aboliticnists and their sympathizers, 
and it is a question whether posterity, in the 
calm view of the facts which it will take, will 


more nearly justify his views or theirs. He 
reminds his readers vividly of the strangely 
mixed and even grotesque character of Brown, 
and, whatever one’s sympathies, it is well to 
see in such a book huw the matter looked 
from the point of view of the most thoughtful 
and conscientious Virginians of the time. 
The vivid pictures of war life, the portrayal 
of the gradual decay and final collapse of the 
Confederate cause, as well as the glimpses of 
minor but interesting features of Southern 
life, such as the Presbyterianism prevalent in 
Lexington, all increase greatly the charm of 
the book. It is certain to become favorably 
known, for it thoroughly deserves to be. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00). 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


This is an abridgment, apparently the first 
of a series of abridgments, of the International 
Dictionary. It is intended especially for col- 
lege and academy students, who need some- 
thing between the elaborate, costly Interna- 
tional and the abridgments which are not 
sufficiently inclusive and not suitably issued 
or the most convenient and permanent pop- 
ular use. This edition embodies most of the 
best qualities of the International, having 
noteworthy accuracy and clearness, being 
printed with great distinctness, although 
chiefly in small type, and not being too large 
to be easily handied. The words themselves 
are printed in darker type, so that the eye 
readily catches what it wants. 

The illustrations are clear and handsome, 
and the scholarship displayed throughout the 
book is everywhere admirable. There is an 
appendix containing a pronouncing vocabulary 
of Scripture, Greek and Latin proper names, 
modern geographical and biographical names, 
English Christian names, foreign words and 
phrases, arbitrary signs, etc. Budding poets 
will probably prize the eight or nine pages 
containing a vocabulary of rhymes. A Scot- 
tish glossary indicates the Eng!ish equivalent 
of Scotch pronunciations so far as possible. 
All iu all it is a thoroughly admirable piece of 
work and use will prove its value to the owner. 
(GQ. & C. Merriam Co. $4.00.) 

RELIGIOUS 


Rev. Dr. W. N. Clarke has published in a 
little volume his lectures delivered at the 
Summer School of Theology at Harvard 
University last summer under the title, Can I 
Believe in God the Father [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00) It discusses the Argument for 
the Being of God, The Divine Personality, 
The Relation between God and Man and The 
Moral Effect of the Doctrine of God. It is 
profound but not obscure, and promotive of a 
thoroughly practical quality of piety. 

Rev. Dr. G. M. Darley has embodied per- 
sonal experiences of work in Southwestern 
California in a volume called Pioneering in 
the San Juan [Ff. H. Revell Co. $1.00). Itis 
blended with an appeal to consecrated men 
and women to take up and carry on the work 
of evangelization. 1t is earnest and important. 

There are church histories and church his- 
tories. All have an inherent interest, and 
some an additional special attractiveness. 
Two years ago Rev. Dr. S. L. Blake published 
the Karly History of the First Church of 
Christ, New London, Ct., and the volume be- 
longs to the latter class. The history of New 
London and its church has been in some 
respects more than ordinarily significant, and 
Dr. Blake, who has long been the pastor of the 
church, has written with not only profound 
personal interest, but with expert knowledge 
and with literary ability. The church has 
been somewhat conspicuous as a mother o 
ministers and has numbered among its mem 
bership many of the most eminent and usefu 
citizens of the State. The volume is illus- 
trated, and deserves a high place among books 
of its class. 

The Secret of Gladness [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
60 cents] is another volume from the pen of 
Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D. It is intended to in- 
spire the reader with cheerfulness and Chris 
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tian courage and hope, and it is adapted to do 
80. - 
STORIES 

A new book by Mr. E. F. Benson, Mammon, 
& Co. [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], is a vivid 
and striking little drama, in which the actors 
are persons in English life, including ap 
American match-making mother and a British 
promoter of South African mining companies, 
Apparently there is considerable fidelity to 
life in the story, which possesses a great deal 
of a certain kind of interest and photographs 
with merciless plainness the foibles and sing, 
the unscrupulousness and gullibility of those 
whom it describes and is a picture of human 
weakness abd wrongdoing in great measure, 
Bat its moral influence is good. The beauty 
of uprightness and the possibility of reform 
after evil-duing are taught distinctly. And 
the fact that the most frivolous and worldly 
persons have that within them which may be 
appealed to and aroused for the improvement 
of their own lives and the good of the world 
is emphasized. The story possesses rather 
more than ordinary ability and interest. 

[he Helpers [Houghton, Mifflin & (Co, 
$1.50], by Francis Lynde, is one of the strong- 
est among recent novels. The scene is laid 
in Colorado and the two principal actors give 
the title to the book by reason of their efforts 
to help others. The growth of a serious mis- 
understanding between them and its prolunga. 
tiun almost to fatal results is described by the 
author with rare skill, and the successive 
situations of the dramatic story increase in 
interest and pathos tothe very end. The au- 
thor is skillful alike in representing character 
and in the descriptions of scenery and occur- 
rences, and there are passages in the book 
which live long in the memory. In a remark- 
able degree it engrosses the reader, and is one 
of the most difficult books to lay aside which 
we have read in years. It ought to be one of 
the most popular novels of the current season. 

Mr. W. L. Sawyer, the author of A Local 
Habitation (Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25}, 
has made realistic and graphic use of the 
familiar theme, the career of an impecunious 
bat energetic young journalist, the scene of 
which is laid at the South End of Boston. It 
not only illustrates good literary powers but 
is a story of considerable moral significance. 
Yet it is painful and depressing. ‘The hero 
degenerates, and needlessly. The baser ele- 
ments in him and in the life around him are 
given disproportionate prominence and power. 
There are nobility and good sense in the 
woman who more than any one else may be 
deemed the heroine, but the story leaves the 
impression that, so far as it is true to life, life 
isa failure. It ought to leave the impression 
that, life, being what it is, even if it be unfor- 
tunate in some respects, never need be a fail- 
ure. 

In The Step-Mother [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25] Mrs. Alexander once more tells her 
many readers a more or less engrossing tale 
of a stern husband and a loyal and loving 
wife, each of whom possesses too strong aD 
individuality not to clash sometimes, especially 
when the husband is a fool. How the hus- 
band outgrows his folly and peace reigns in 
the place of suspicion and unhappiness is 
narrated in a manner which is enjoyable if 
not exciting. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have is- 
sued a very dainty, tempting edition of Haw- 
thorne’s Marble Faun, in two volumes [$3.00]. _ 
It is illustrated finely with pictures of statuary 
or scenes in Rome and with a portrait of 
Hawthorne. -It is handsomely bound in white 
and gold with a red covering, and makes & 
very dainty edition and should be a holiday 
favorite. It is sold in a tasteful box.—— The 
Voyage of the Avenger [L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50], by Henry St. John, is a story of the 
days of Sir Francis Drake, the famous English 
explorer and buccaneer, and is a tale of ad- 
venture, crime and revenge such as can be 
true of hardly any other age of the world’s 
history, but which probably is quite true of 
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the life of that time. It is too gory for our 
taste, but for all that a narrative of ability 
and interest. 

The Woodranger [L. C. Page & Co. $1.00], 
by G. W. Browne, tells of the pioneers of the 
Debatable Land—territory disputed between 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire something 
like one handred and fifty years ago. It deals 
with the rude and primitive life of the colo- 
nists, and is interesting. The introduction of 
the villain in the plot, however, is rather arbi- 
trary. —The Trail of the Sandhill Stag 
(Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.50), by E. 8. 
Thompson, naturalist to the government of 
Manitoba, is an attractive and dainty little 
book, charmingly gotten up and describing 
the experiences of a youth on the trail of wild 
game. It is practically an appeal against the 
cruelty of hunting deer. It is graceful and 
effective. —Loveliness (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.00], by Mrs. E. S. Phelps Ward, is the 
story of a little dog and the devotion to it of 
its mistress, and incidentally is a plea against 
yivisection. It hardly shows Mrs. Ward at 
her highest level of excellence, but it is quite 
readable, 

The Enchanted Typewriter [Harper & Bros. 
$1.25] is a new bit of attractive nonsense by 
Mr. J. K. Bangs. It must be painful to pro- 
duce books of this kind so rapidly and the 
author deserves hearty commiseration, but it 
is only fair to state that he does it very well, 
Too much of this sort of literature is apt to 
prove cloying, but read at judicious intervals 
the drollness and absurdity of the author’s 
conceptions make their impression.— Main 
Travelled Roads [Macmillan Co. $1 50] is by 
Hamlin Garland, and it has been published and 
republished already. It contains ten spirited 
and characteristic Western stories, which de- 
serve their favor with the public.— Mickey 
Finn Idylls [Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.25] 
is by Ernest Jarrold. Its sketches are re- 
printed from the New York Sunday Sun, 
Leslie's Weekly and other sources, and deal 
with the performances of an Irish lad and his 
family. They contain a great deal of genuine 
good sense and humor served up ina fresh and 
often amusing manner. The book is somewhat 
superficial and sketchy, but bright and inter- 
esting. 

Aunt Minervy Ann is one of the best of Mr. 
Joel Chandler Harris’s creations, and quite 
equal in interest to Brer Rabbit himself. The 
Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50) illustrates amusingly 
characteristics of the negro nature and life 
and also many aspects of social conditions in 
the South since the war. It is a rare book in 
its keen knowledge of human nature and its 
no less keen humor. How Aunt Minerva Ann 
joined the Georgia legislature, for example, is 
almost indescribably funny.—A dozen of 
Mrs. Catherwood’s short sketches, spirited, full 
of local eolor and admirably written, make upa 
charming volume, Mackinac and Lake Stories 
[Harper & Bros. $1.50]. Mrs. Catherwood 
understands the French Canadian wonder- 
fully well, and knows how to use him, most 

effectively in literature. —-The Macmillan Co. 
has republished the Tales of Languedoc [$1.50], 
by S. J. Bran, which came out three years ago 
and which E. C. Peixotto illustrated so well. 
They are choice selections and most pictwr- 
esquely presented. The region where they 
originated is rich in literature of the sort, and 
although gleaners often have visited it, itis by 
no means exhausted. The book abundantly 
deserves to be reissued. ; 
JUVENILE 

Mr. E. T. Tomlinson in Ward Hill at Col- 
lege (A. J. Rowland. $1 25] would have done 
better had he used frankly the well known 
names which he has attempted to disguise. 
Tegras College is too absurd a title, especially 
48 every one recognizes Rutgers in an instant. 
The book is a sequel to those about its hero 
&s a schoolboy and is odd in this respect, that 
It describes boarding school life over again 
under the name of college life. Many of the 
incidentsjintroduced and the general atmos- 
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phere of the institution, as he had described 
it, are distinctly those of the academy rather 
than of the college proper. He has not suc- 
ceeded in doing what he has undertaken. For 
all that the story is vivid, readable and pro- 
motive of a good moral tone, and probably 
the boys will not be too critical when they 
read it.—Another book by the same author 
is Camping on the St Lawrence, or On the 
Track of the Early Discoverers [Lee & Shep- 
‘ard. $150). It is more successfully true to 
the life of the camp and the forest and river. 
It is entertaining and high toned and contains 
a-good deal of fan. The boys will like it. 

Gen. O. O. Howard, author of one or two 
books for young people, has written another 
entitled Henry in the War [Lee & Shepard. 
$125). The history of this hero introduces 
the reader to West Point before the Civil 
War and to actual military experience. No 
one is better qualified to describe such sub- 
jects than General Howard, and the career of 
his hero is an encouragement for all patriotic 
and high-minded young men.——It is a Kan- 
sas story which Gertrude Smith has written 
and called The Boys of Marmiton Prairie 
[Little, Brown & Co. $1.50). It describes 
pioneer life and the development of frontier 
civilization. The story abounds in incident 
and is promotive of true manhood and woman- 
hood. ——The college professor is sure to have 
his peculiarities noted and commented upon, 
and Professor Pin [Pilgrim Press. $1 25), 
whom Mrs. Frank Lee has described, is one 
of the more eccentric of this characteristically 
eccentric class. But the author shows how 
such a character may be truly lovely, and 
how the modest, but self-sacrificing, devotion 
and goodness of such a men wins admiration 
and love even from those who at first had 
been disposed to ridicule. 

The Laura E. Richards Library is small as 
yet, but growing and excellent. To its earlier 
volumes now must be added Peggy [Dana 
Estes & Co. $125] and Peggy appears to be 
worthy of her predecessors. She is a lively 
little girl, who speaks out what she thinks and 
thinks what is worthy of being spoken out 
and her biographer reveals very well the 
bright and entertaining qualities of her char- 
acter and those of her friends. The children 
will delight in the book.—Beck’s Fortune 
[Lee & Shepard. $150], by Adele E. Thomp- 
son, is somewhat improbable, but a pleasant, 
readable book which will entertain many of 
the girls successfully. The quality of the 
illustrations is not first-rate.——Fannie E 
Newberry has the gift of interesting her 
readers skillfully. Joyce’s Investment [A. I. 
Bradley & Co.] is a sketch of people who are 
sufficiently original to be entertaining and 
sufficiently like other people for everybody to 
be interested in what happens to them. The 
book deals largely with persons of less refine- 
ment and cul:ure than natural excellence, but 
such people are often quite as worthy as 
others to be studied and described. 

It is a summer story for girls which Mary 

G. Darling has written and called We Four 
Girls [Lee & Shepard. $1.25]. Itisa vacation 
tale and contains many suggestions for the 
employment and enjoyment of time, the de- 
velopment of character, and the best use of 
opportunities of various sorts. It is breezy 
and wholesome.——Mrs. C. F. Frazer has 
added to. the Sunshine Library a little book 
called Strawberry Hili [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
50 cents]. It is a pleasant story of a pleasant 
scene and agreeable people. {t is short but 
excellent.—— The Story of Betty (Century Co. 
$1 50), by Carolyn Wells, which appeared as a 
serial in St. Nicholas, is vivacious and amus- 
ing ard is not burdened with loyalty to proba- 
bility, but is fall of entertainment forthe young 
folks. It does not represent the best class of 
works issued by the Century Company, but it 
is quite gocd enough to bea favorite. — Little 
Tong’s Mission [Dana Estes & Co. 50 cents], 
by Etheldred B. Barrie, is a short and sterling 
story for the younger. children, wholesome, 
stimulating and tastefully illustrated. 
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When Dewey came to Manila, or Among 
the Filipinos [Dana Estes & Co. 75 cents] is 
by James Otis. In his familiar, pleasant 
fashion he has drawn a picture of Manila and 
its conditions as Yankee lads in that place 
during the recent troubles have seen it.—— 
Chatterbox for the current year [Dana Estes 
& Co. $1.25] maintains its customary variety 
and vivacity and children who are wont to read 
t from season t» season will find this number 
quite equal to those of the past. — Rohinaon 
Crusoe and the Swiss Family Robinaon [Eich 
60 cents) are out in the compact and tastefal 
form in which Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
are issuing the series of Children’s Famous 
Classics. As long as children read the Eng- 
lish language these two bonks will be in 
steady demand, and the familiar stories prob- 
ably never have been given to the reader Ina 
more practically serviceable and attractive 
form than in this edition. 

The Beacm Prize Meda! and Other Stories 
{Baker & Taylor Co. $1 25], by A. B. Paine, 
contains something over twenty short stories, 
fall of stirring and even tragic scenes. Many 
instanoes of heroism are recorded. — “tories 
from Froissart (Macmillan Co. $1.50], by 
Henry Newbolt, contains thirteen selections 
from the fanous chronicles, and will continue 
to maintain the popularity of what always 
has been one of the most deservedly favorite 
books for young people. Among the episodes 
narrated are the Battle of Sinys, the Battle of 
Cressey, the Charge of Sir John Froissart, the 
Invasion of England and the story of the 
Three Chamberlains.——Sleepy Time Stories 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50], by Mand Bal- 
lington Booth, with an introduction by Dr, 
Depew and illustrations by Maud‘Humphreys, 
is one of the most charming books for little 
children. It.is dainty and fascinating, and 
those who can read it or have it read to them 
will want sleepy time to come very often. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 


Messrs, G. P. Putnam’s Sons have prepared 
for the holiday trade a beautifal edition of 
-Irving’s Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow. The two volumes are adorned 
with many choice illustrations delicately exe- 
cuted, Miss Margaret Armstrong having de- 
signed the page borders and the cover and 
Mr. F. 8S. Coburn the photogravures. No 
page is without its ornamentation, and the 
familiar and popular text is beantifally 
printed. The two volumes are sold in a neat 
box for the small sum of $175. It must bea 
decided favorite throughout the coming season. 
Two other beautiful volumes are edited by 
Marion Harland and published together ina 
box with the title Literary Hearthstones, or 
Charlotte Bronte at Home, and William 
Cowper (G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $300] They 
are biographical, critical and descriptive 
sketches with considerable in the way of illvs- 
tration, and are rich in the interest which the 
gifted author knows so well how to impart to 
her writings. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School [Macmillan Co. 
$2.25], written by Charles and Mary Lamb, 
has been illustrated by Winifred Green much 
in the manner of Kate Greenaway, in brilliant 
colors and with an admirable conception of 
the spirit of the text. The faces and attitudes 
are as admirable as they could well be, and 
the book is delightful throughout. The illus- 
trations are numerous and the story proper 
never has been given to the publicin so tempt- 
ing a dress. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Judge Robert Grant’s recent contributions 
to Scribner’s Magazine, Search Light Letters 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50), are addressed 
to four different readers in particular—a young 
man or woman in search of the ideal, a mud- 
ern woman with social ambitions, a young 
man wishiog to be an American, and a polit- 
caloptimist. The volume should be kept upon 
one’s table and read from time to time. It is 
t» beabsorbed and reflected over. Theshrewd 
philosophy, genial humor, wholesome patriot. 
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ism and pertinent suggestion which its pages 

contain exhibit a knowledge of human nature 
as well as of current history which few pos- 
sess, and of which still fewer of their pos- 
sessors are able to make use so effectively. 
Judge Grant is one of the keenest and most 
pertinent critics of modern society, and his 
criticisms have the twofold merit of being 
interesting in form and also constructive and 
indicative of some possible path toward im- 
provement. No better work in the line of the 
essay has been done during the year than 
Scribner’s has contained in these papers, and 
their appearance in this form is a subject for 
congratulation. 

Hon. John Barrett, formerly United States 
minister to Siam and special war correspond- 
ent with Dewey at Manila from May, 1898, to 
March, 1899, is the author of Admiral George 
Dewey (Harper & Bros. $1.25), which is a 
sketch of the man. The book is based upon 
personal knowledge and is a pleasant expres- 
sion of friendly loyalty as well as an agreea- 
ble side view of Dewey’s character and much 
of his history. Of course Mr. Barrett has 
carefully avoided anything like the betrayal 
of confidence, and yet his opportunities have 
been so superior that his book is a peculiarly 
trustworthy and entertaining one. 

Josiah Fiynt’s Tramping with Tramps 
[Century Co. $1.50] has been printed and re- 
printed several times, and now a new edition 
is out in handsome form. It is one of the 
classics on its subject and students of social 
economics already are well aware of its in- 
terest and value.——More Pot-Pourri from a 
Surrey Garden (Macmillan Co. $2.00], by 
Mrs. C. W. Earle, is sure of a welcome by the 
readers of her first volume. It is a fascinat- 
ing medley of suggestions of all sorts, largely 
connected with gardening and open air life, 
but by no means limited to so narrow a region, 
and even including some recipes for cooking. 
It is written in a genial and easy style and is 
a sort of book to be enjoyed if taken up fora 
few moments now and then, as well as if ex- 
amined carefully and consecutively. 

A pleasant addition to the volumes of New 
England reminiscence is The Annals of Chico- 
pee Street (H. R. Johnson. $1.50), by Clara S. 
Palmer. It deals with the early settlers of 
Chicopee in this State, and especially with its 
first ecclesiastical parish, and abounds in his- 
torical material of interest and value. It is 
illustrated with a number of pictures of an- 
cient dwellings, and throws much light on 
the colonial and subsequent manners of the 
people. Itis an excellent piece of work.— 
Bringing up Boys [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 
cents] is by Mrs. Kate Upson Clark. It is 
a wholesome, practical treatise, based upon 
long and successful experience and covering 
all departments of boy life and education in a 
simple and effective manner. It is one of the 
best books of the sort.——Two volumes of 
the Standard Library Edition of English 
Poets, which Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co, are 
issuing at $1.00 each, are Shakespeare’s Poems, 
edited by George Wyndham, and Arthur 
Hugh Clough’s Poems. ‘They are tasteful 
and attractive in type and binding. 


NOTES 

—— Mr. H. M. Alden is not to retire from 
the editorship of Harper’s Monthly. 

—— The late Cornelius Vanderbilt owned 
one of the four perfect copies known of The 
Bay Psalm Book. His library is not to be 
scattered. 

—— Boston is to have the Tissot pictures on 
exhibition during November, we are glad to 
learn. They are to be exhibited in the old 
Park Square Station. 

— Radyard Kipling’s Vermont homestead 
is for sale and he is to live for the present at 
Rottingdean in England. His house is close 
to the grave of William Black. 

—— Thirty thousand advance copies of Mr. 
Dunne’s Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of His Coun- 
trymen were calledjifor. Richard Carvel is 
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now in its sixteenth edition and one hundred 
and thirtieth thousand. 

— Mr. D. C. Cook, of Chicago, finishes 
with the present year twenty-five years of 
successful work as an editor and publisher 
of Sunday school literature. The Young 
People's Weekly, The New Sabbath Library, 
and The Comprehensive Scholar’s Quarterly 
are well-known publications associated with 
his name. 
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TH > 108 or a8 SEA WAIF. By Frank T. Bullen. 
pp. . 
THE HALF BACK. By Ralph H. Barbour. pp. 


267. $1.60. 
Doubleday & McClure Co. New Y 
Sones = STRENGTH. By W. R. ee” A 242, 
THE souue oD BOYVILLE. By William A. White. 
pp. 3 
NANCY HANKS. By Caroline H. Hitchcock. pp. 
105. 60 cents. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New Yor 
THE — oF ToDAyY. By Linda Ault Larned. 
pp. J 
THE ADVENTURES OF A FRESHMAN, By Jesse 
Lynch Williams. pp. 201. $1. 
SANTA CLAUS’S PARTNERS. By Thomas N. Page. 
.pp.177. $1.50. 
rper & Bros. New Yor 
By Charlotte Roos Pp. 555. 


A CONFIDENT ToMORROW. By Brander Matthews. 

pp. 300. $1.50 
American Book Co. New Yi 

HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By Levi iar, Ph. D. 
pp. 343. $1.25. 

FIRST STEPS WITH AMERICAN AND BRITISH AU- 
THORS. By Albert F. Blaisdell. pp. 442. 90 
cents. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert. New York. 

DORSEY, THE YOUNG INVENTOR. By Edward 8. 
Ellis. pp. 297. $1.25. 

PHILOSOPHIC NUGGETS. a gs by Jeanne G. 
Pennington. pp. 167. 40 cents 

Funk & Wagnalls Co New York. 

ONE OF THOSE CorvcIDENCES, AND OTHER Svo0- 
RIES. By Julian Hawthorne, Leo Tolstoy and 
others. pp.315. $1.00. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

THE SECRET OF KYRIELS. By E. Nesbit. pp. 
391. $1.25. 

THE ae poems, By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 


ABs 294. ; 
Kad ares. By Morley Roberts. pp. 388, 
H. 8. Stone & Co. Chic 


ago. 
To LONDON Town. By Arthur Morrison 
297. re 


Har, 
JANE EYRE. 
1.75. 


pp. 


A. C, McClurg & Co. Chicago. 
A GENERAL SURVEY OF mae oe - LITERATURE. 
By Mary Fisher. pp. 391. $1. 
THE DEAR IRISH GIRL. By eatharine Tynan. 
pp. 312. $1.50. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WIZARD. 
lor. pp. 340. $1.25. 


PAPER COVERS 


By M. Imlay Tay- 


Lee & Shepard. Boston 
IDEAL SUGGESTION THROUGH MENTAL PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. Ky Henry Wood. 63. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF NATURAL Law. 

By Henry Wood. pp. 305. 50 cents. 
University Press. Cambridge. 

OnE HUNDRED AND FirtTy YEARS OF THE FIRST 
CHURCH IN LINCOLN, MASs. . 102. 

SPANISH PRONUNCIATION AND ACCENT. By First 
Lieut. Peter E. Traub, First U. 8. Cavalry. pp. 
12. 10 on 

Cassell & Co, Ltd. New Y¥« 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL AND THE Guise 
Charles Dickens. pp. ag 10 cents. 
Bible Institute Colportage sociation. 
THE Lire OF DAVID. pp. O22. 15 ce 

Fleming H. Revell Co. Chica 
Fes EYES THAT WEEP. By Samuel 5’ Smith. pp. 


By 


Chicago. 


in VA Union of England and Wales. London. 
TH eee OF RELIGION. By H. Arnold Thomas. 
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The only magazine of its kind in the world. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine, Edited by 
MARY MAPES DODGE 


SOME FAMOUS 
ST. NICHOLAS 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Alfred. Tennyson 
Rudyard Kipling 
George Macdonald 

Mrs. Oliphant 

Professor Proctor 

Henry W. Longfellow 

“ H. H.” 

Bret Harte 

Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Mary E, Wilkins 

Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Brander Matthews 
Edmund Clarence Stedman 
Maurice Thompson 
Harriet Prescott Spofford 
Richard Harding Davis 
Thomas Hughes 

Lewis, Carroll 

Archibald Forbes 

John G. Whittier 

Thos. Wentworth Higginson 
W. D. Howells 

J. T. Trowbridge 
Donald G. Mitchell 
Mrs. Burton Harrison 
James Whitcomb Riley 
Mrs. Laura E. Richards 
Louisa M. Alcott 

Julian Hawthorne 
Bayard Taylor 

Frank R. Stockton 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
Edward Eggleston 
Charles Dudley Warner 
George Kennan 

Noah Brooks 

Agnes Repplier 

Sarah Orne Jewett 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
George W. Cable 

Susan Coolidge 

Mark Twain 

Oliver Herford ’ 
Joaquin Miller 

Howard Pyle 

Thomas Nelson Page 
John Burroughs 

Joel Chandler Harris 


ST. NICHOLAS IN 
AMERICAN HOMES 


Indispensable to every household. 
Brooklyn Times. 


Easily the first of our young people’s maga- 
zines.— Commonwealth, Boston, Mass. 


Bright, animated, wholesome, and instructive. 
Christian Register. 


The blessing of child-life. 
Picayune, New Orleans. 


Brightens myriads of homes with wholeseme 
fun.— Central Christian Adbocate. 


Why is it not in every family? 
Southern Churchman, Richmond. 


Indispensable to the amusement and profit of 
children.— Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


¢ 


ST. NICHOLAS 
ABROAD 


The best of all children’s magazines. 
The Spectator. 


St. Nicholas must always be welcome. 
London Times. 


There is no finer magazine for young people 
published.—The Pall Mall Gazette. 


St. Nicholas is the best of the magazines for 
young people.—Literature. 


Anything better than this no child need hope 
for.— London World. 


Knits together the children of the Anglo-Saxon 
world. — Christian Leader, London. 


+ 








For 1900 program of 


Art, Literature and Fun. 





Ten Long Stories, by Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Mary Mapes Dodge, Elizabeth B. Custer and 
ther writer iach Complete in One Number 

\ Serial Story by the author of **Master 
Skylark,’? a tale of Old New \ 

A Serial Story by the author of ** Denise 
and Ned ‘Toodles,”’ a capit il story for i 

A Serial Story of Athletics. 

A Serial Story for Little Children. 

Stories of Railroad Life. 

An Important Historical Serial of Colonial 
Life in America by Elbridge S. Brooks, author 
of ‘* The Century Book of the American Revo- 
lution, ° ex 

Theodore Roosevelt, Governer of New York 
ind Colonel] of the ‘‘ Rough Riders,’ promises t 


contribute a paper on “What America Extect 
of Her Boys.” 
lan Maclaren, Jchu Burroughs, and many 


ther well-known writers will contribute 

Naiure and Science for Young Folks « 
soon be begun as a new dcpariment 

St. Nicholas League. Badge ani) Member 
slup free. Send for instruction leaflet. 

Fun and Frolic, both in rhyme, stories, pic- 
tures and puzzles, will be, as always, a striking 
characteristic of St. Nicholas. 


Everything I!lustrated. 








ST. NICHOLAS IN SCHOOLS 


A complete education for the child of the period. 
We have long and earnestly advocated the use of St. Nicholas in schools as supplementary reading. 


We cannot urge the attention of teachers to it too strongly as a means of supplementary reading. 


The magazine has been called ‘* a liberal education in itself,’’ and it is now being widely used 


Philadzlphia Call. 
Educational Gazette, Rochester, N. Y. 


School Educator, Rochest2r, Minn. 


as a supplementary reader in schools. — Morning Guide, Pittsburg, Pa. 


A lady teacher once told us she always had one sure way of entertaining her scholars when 
the weather was too boisterous for them to play out of doors, and that was by reading from 


the columns of St. Nicholas.— Our Animal Friends, New York. 


November begins the volume. December is the Christmas number. 


Begin Subscriptions with November. Price, $3.00 a year. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, NEw York. 


Published by 
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The Youth’s Companion Announcement for 1900 is so full and rich 
that but few of its features can be noted here. A glance at the 
topics to be treated will indicate the scope of the new volume : 


On a Cuban Reef, 


Valor CAPT. CHAS. D. SIGSBEE 
@eeee My War-Horses, 


GEN. JOSEPH WHEELER 
The Manila Wire, GEN. CHARLES KING 








A Baritone Among Famous People, 


& 
M ul a | * VICTOR MAUREL 
@eee Taste in Music, REGINALD DE KOVEN 


Experiences as a Bandmaster, 
JOHN P. SOUSA 











The Modern Girl’s Ambitions, 


SSUCCOSS. conrcen coe Atante? PeLano 


HON. LYMAN J. GAGE 


The Habit of Thrift, 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 











How I Acted the Missionary, 


Travel > semana, H. M. STANLEY 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
Lecturing to the Dutch, 1. ZANGWILL 











Captain Charles D. Sigsbee, U. S. N. 











The Youth’s Companion 


Fifty-two Issues a Year. Subscription Price $1.75. 
The Fireside Friend in Half a Million Homes. 


Free Every Week te 1900 











Clarissa’s Future, Eliza Orne White 

A Little Country Girl, Kate Chopin é 

Two Sacks of Potatoes, Jane Barlow Eight 
The Stage Tavern, Sarah 0. Jewett Charming 
April Showers, Edith Wharton * 
The Rebellion of Anne, Mary E. Wilkins Companion 
Katherine’s Gown, Margaret Sangster Stories 

A Bunch of Nerves, Ellen Mackubin 





The Illustrated Announcement Number, with full list of 200 
eminent writers engaged for 1900, sent free to any address. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW sending $1.75 with 

9 this slip or the name 
of this paper, and 
you will receive all the issues for the remaining weeks of 
1899 Free from the time of subscription ; then the 52 issues 
for the new year to January 1, 1901. This offer includes the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Numbers, and The 
Companion’s Superb Calendar for 1900, lithographed in 12 
colors—a gift that will be preserved and enjoyed the year round. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Ave., Becton, Mass. 























Brig.-General Joseph Wheeler, U. S. A, 
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State Gatherings in the Far 


The Southern California Meeting 


The annual meeting was held, Oct. 9-11, with 
First Church, Pasadena. Of eighty churches 
fifty-five were represented by ninety dele- 
gates, besides seventy: five ministers. Local 
attendance was good afd frequent electrics 
prought many visitors from Los Angeles. 
The welcome rain, the first of the season, 
breaking the long drought, filled all hearts 
with thankfulness. 

Pasadena, always beautiful for situation, 
smiling through her waving palms, glisten- 
ing orange groves and fragrant rose gardens, 
opened doors and hearts in royal welcome. 
The able and beloved pastor of First Church, 
Rev. H. W. Lathe, aided by efficient church 
committees, provided the many accessories. 
Not least of these were the ample collations. 

Rev. N. T. Edwards of Escondido was mod- 
erator. The program centered all themes 
around Winning Souls. Mr. Lathe opened 
the topic by an address on “ He that winneth 
souls is wise.” Rev. S. D. Belt of Paso Ro- 
bles spoke energetically on Hindrances. The 
sermon by Rev. F. S. Forbes of Santa Barbara 
stimulated thought and some questionings. 

Rev. C. P. Dorland of Los Angeles presented 
such a statistical demonstration of the need of 
Divorce Reform that the association passed 
strong resolutions on the subject. Rev. H. P. 
Case, district superintendent for the C. S. S. 
and P. S., presénted his annual report, which 
showed twelve new schools, fifteen reorgan- 
ized and sixty-one visited. The amount re- 
ceived in his district, $641.43, despite a second 
drought year, is about twenty per cent. increase 
over the corresponding months of last year. 

Foreign missions were ably presented by 
Mrs. J. H. Williams, president of W. B. M. P. 
for southern California, assisted by Dr. and 
Mrs. A. P. Peck, recently from North China. 
Rev. E. F. Goff of Riverside and President 
Ferguson presented the work, wants and 
hopes of the now vigorous Pomona College. 
Dr. L. H. Frary reported progress on Federa- 
tion of Benevolent Societies, and resolutions 
for practical work in the churches were 
adopted. Resolutions urging better Sabbath 
observance and in favor of the Anti-saloon 
League were also passed. 

The association exemplified the fellowship 
of the churches by promptly subscribing $200 
in response to the appeal of Rev. S. D. Belt 
for a church building at Paso Robles. The 
summarized report on the state of the churches 
was given by Rev. N. T. Edwards. While 
several country churches have been weakened 
by removals and pastoral changes have been 
frequent, yet no church has closed its doors, 
and most report spiritual growth. 

The high-water mark of the meeting..was 
when Home Evangelization was considered. 
Mrs. W. F. Day, president of the W. H. 
M. U., gave vivid pictures of the need of the 
gospel at our doors. Rev. J. T. Ford, sixteen 
years H. M. superintendent, made his final re- 
port. It briefly summarized his labors and 
sketched the great growth of Congregational- 
ism in this district during his administration. 
The association passed resoluticns express- 
ive of high appreciation of his faithful and 
able service, Rey. J. L. Maile, late H. M. su- 
perintendent in North Dakota, already in 
office as successor to Mr. Ford, expressed his 
purpose to carry on the work of home mis- 
sions in the same high spirit that has not only 
animated his predecessor, but has ruled in the 
general administration of the mother society. 

The closing themes, The Church at Work to 
Win Souls, by Rev. S. G. Emerson, and Home 
Again to Win Souls, were well fitted to send 
the pastors and delegates back to work with 
renewed zeal and hope. 

Not least among association memories will 
be the face of Father Bristol, the pioneer 
preacher, beaming with the light that never 
was on sea or land, as he pleaded for the Spirit’s 





the Pacific 


baptism upon these workers by 
sea. H. P. C. 


Utah Congregationalists Convene 


The current meeting of this association was 
characterized by its spirit of fellowship and 
Christian encouragement. The sessions were 
held with Phillips Church, Salt Lake, the only 
pastorless one in the State, whose welcome 
manifested real Western hospitality. Rev. 
Festus Foster of Robinson preached the ser- 
mon, presenting thoughts fresh and forceful 
from the feeding of the five thousand. He 
pleaded for a deeper spirituality on the part 
of believers to meet and counteract the wide- 
spread material spirit manifest in the West. 

This meeting was, in a large sense, one of in- 
troductions. So many have been the changes 
of the past year that many of the workers had 
never met. Rev. S. H. Goodwin, who is so 
successfully proving the wisdom of a closer 
union of church and school in his work at 
Provo, was elected moderator, Rev. A. C. 
Warner, who is both teaching and preaching 
at Coalville, was made scribe, Rev. F. E. 
Bigelow, pastor of Plymouth Church, Salt 
Lake, was elected to the permanent office of 
registrar. All these have been in Utah a year 
or less. The reports of the churches were 
nearly all full of promise for the new year. 
One new enterprise has been added, that at 
Robinson, a mining camp of several thou- 
sands, in which this is the only evangelical 
work. A church has been organized of nine 
members, five of them men, and the outlook for 
building both chapel and parsonage at once is 
favorable, thanks to the help of the C. C. B. S. 
This work is exceptional in that at the start 
it assumes a good percentage of the salary of 
its faithful missionary, Rev. Festus Foster. 
Another note of encouragement comes from 
Ogden, which has called Rev. E. I. Goshen of 
Chicago, under whose faithful and talented 
ministrations it hopes to resume its place as a 
force for righteousness. 

A fact of interest was emphasized in the 
statement of Rev. Richard Wake of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church regarding the results 
of Protestant work in Utah. In comparison 
with some other denominations the gains of 
Congregationalists from the Mormon Church 
have been small, ¢. g., much smaller than 
those of the Episcopal Church. This he con- 
siders due to the fact that many converts to 
Mormonism are from the Episcopal Church, 
and that on coming to Utah and finding the 
true condition of affairs they revert to their 
original church, “showing, perhaps,’’ he 
added, “that not many Congregationalists 
have been led into Mormonism.” 

The association includes not only represen- 
tatives from the churches but from the mission 
schools as well. At the educational session 
papers were read by Miss Louise Dickinson of 
Procter Academy, Provo, and by Rev. A. C. 
Warner of Coalville on the character side 
of the educational work. Mr. Harling of Lehi 
emphasized some essentials to success in the 
work. A discussion, opened by Rev. J. N. 
Brown of Salt Lake College, led to the 
adoption of a strong resolution favoring a con- 
tinuanee of, and, if possible, an advancement, 
along the lines of Christian education as the 
best and surest method of securing a solution 
of the ever-increasing Mormon problem. It 
is through Christian, not secular, education 
that these young people are to be trained for 
true citizenship, as well as into a conception 
of a spiritual religion, and it is through the 
spiritually trained child that the home of the 
present is to be reached. 

The address of the closing session was on 
the International Council by our delegate, 
Dr. C. T. Brown of First Charch, Salt Lake. 
The meeting of next year isto be at Park City, 
which rejvices in the completion of its new 
house of worship, replacing the one destroyed, 
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by fire more than a year ago. The unusually 
large delegation go home with their faces 
toward the sunrise, expecting greater victories 
to report a year hence, F. E. B. 


Wyoming State Association 

It convened at Douglas, Oct. 18. -Rev. W. 
N. Danham was chosen moderator. An un- 
usually large amount of business was trans- 
acted. A marked feature was the fact that 
the association had upon its roll the names of 
but two pastors who were on the roll of last 
year, and that the senior pastor in point of 
service has been in the State only three years. 
These frequent and wholesale changes are a 
marked detriment to our Western fields. 

The papers and addresses were of a high 
order and afforded much inspiration. Every- 
thing took a practical turn. The West is not 
given to visions and to the spinning of the- 
ories. A plan must work or it commands no 
consideration. Rev. D. L. Thomas of Wheat- 
land, in a paper on The Preaching for Today, 
struck the keynote of the session. The dis- 
cussion following called forth a miniature 
symposium on the subject. The address of 
Dr. F. N. White of Cheyenne, on Congrega- 
tional Churches—Their Faith and Their 
Deeds, was an able presentation of a subject 
in which the whole community took a lively 
interest. Seldom does a sister congregation 
as a whole hear such a masterful defense of 
our polity as did the neighboring Methodist 
congregation, which came in in a body just as 
the speaker began. 

Rev. W. N. Dunham’s address on The Im- 
portance of Sunday School Work embodied 
results of the observation of over half a cen- 
tury. The Woman’s State Missionary Union 
made an acceptable contribution to the meet- 
ings in the addresses of Mrs. Powelson and 
Dr. F. N. White of Cheyenne and of Rev. W. 
E, M. Stewart of Douglas. 

Another, feature was the sitting of the coun- 
cil called to examine and ordain Mrs. Lillie 
D. Stewart as an evangelist. The ordination 
prayer and the words accompanying the right 
hand of fellowship—the latter given by Rev. 
W. B. D. Gray of Yankton, the former by 
Dr. White—were so impressive as to move 
the whole audience to tears, and to call forth 
from many women present such a renewal of 
consecration that they went immediately 
from this service and formed a missionary 
society of much promise. 

The work of theS. S. and H. M. Societies was 
ably presented by acting Sunday school su- 
perintendent, W. B. D. Gray, in the absence of 
Mrs. Caswell. The speaker called for that 
allegiance which is sometimes lacking even in 
our loyal Congregational circles. On account 
of the illness of Rev. A. A. Brown, who lately 
resigned from the secretaryship of the C. H. 
M. 8., the narrative of the churches was 
somewhat abbreviated. But the work accom- 
plished compared well with that of former 
years. Several vacant pulpits are reported. 
A resolution was passed recommending the 
State H. M. committee to present to the na 
tional societies the request that Wyoming 
shall have, in the place of joint service with 
South Dakota in H. M. and S. S. work, a joint 
secretary of her own. For many years this 
State has suffered because her work has been 
left to those already overburdened in the 
larger fields under their care. The churches 
now believe that the time has come for indé- 
pendent service. Ww. EB. M. 8.0! 





Many of the highest dignitaries of the 
Boman Catholic-Church in Vienna recently, 
participated in the inauguration of the new 
monicipal gas plant. They “consecrated”: 
the gasometers. Imagine the “consecration ” 
of the plants of some of the extortionate pri, 
vate gas companies of this country...) 0, 
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General Conference of the Maine Churches 


The Congregationalists of the Pine Tree ‘State Rally at Auburn 


Auburn, on the other side of the sea, may 
be the loveliest village of the plain but the 
poet who chants the praise of its namesake 
in the State of Maine will have to adapt his 
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language to a hilly topography, and he would 
better get his fir-t impressions under other 
conditicns than those of dark and dripping 
November days. But even such dull weather 
as was the portion of the A'lantic seaboard 
the middle of last week could not blind the 
258 men and women whom the Maine churches 
deputed to represent them at the State Con- 
ference to the fact that they were the guests 
of no mean city. 
THE ENVIRONMENT 

Auburn may not be as big or as lively as 
its close neighbor, Lewiston, but it is a 
‘“‘homey’’ and a hi mogeneous place, and its 
main Congregational church, the High Street, 
is strong and hospitable encugh to entertain 
a State meeting without any appearance of 
perturbation. A few delegates were quar- 
tered over the river among Rev. G. M. Howe’s 
people, but most of them were cared for in 
Aubarn, Rev. C. 8. Patton, the pastor of 
High Street, and his able lieutenant, General 
Missionary C. L. Parker, masking more than 
good in action the welcome which the former 
voiced formally. ‘The edifice is unusually 
well adapted to convention purposes, with a 
namber of side rooms, in one of which a 
bright open fire contrasted cheerfully with 
the gloom without. The auditorium, also, 
upon which considerable money has been re- 
cently expended, lights up well even on dark 
days, the coloring being exceptionally soft 
and restful. 

THE PERSONNEL 

it would have been a larger meeting had it 
not occurred so soon after the International 
Council and the State Sanday School Conven- 
tion at Portland. Its unusual lateness in the 
season and the fact that it was transferred 
from the city first scheduled for it may have 
also decreased the attendance somewhat. Nev- 
ertheless, it worthily represented Maine Con- 
gregationalism—the length of it, as it stretches 
from Kittery to Eastport; and the breadth of 
it, from Boothbay and Rockland and the is- 
lands of the sea to the tip end of Aroostook 
County; and the warmth and earnest purpose 
of it, as in the strength of Christ it faces hard 
problems in city, decaying town and on the 
frontier; and the variety of type in it, as it 
assembles in one happy and harmonious fel- 
lowship—old time New England divines, like 
the moderator, Dr. George Lewis, who has 
just completed twenty-six years of continu- 


ous service in one field; and bright young 
fellows not long out of the seminaries, and 
not averse to breaking up the crust of con- 
servatism, ecclesiastical or theological; and 
seminary professors; and busy business men, 
with difficulty snatching a day from many 
cares; and a college president; and men 
grizzled with labor in the lumber camps and 
in other out-of-the-way and exacting fields. 
Is there a State in the Union which has a 
more interesting variety of type in its Con- 
gregational hosts, which march, nevertheless, 
under one banner? Naturally, as at every 
conference, there was mourning for those 
who have dropped out of the ranks the past 
year, the necrological list including this year 
such esteemed pastors as Rev. Messrs. Charles 
Davidson, F. W. Davis and E. B. Wood, and 
such faithful laymen as E. W. Woodbury, 
Peter Vose and Nelson Dingley. 


rHE PROGRAM 


In one respect the program resembled that 
of an Endeavor convention. ‘The exact time 
for the addresses and main items of business 
was printed and in the main the time-table 
was adhered to. These items and papers 
were, however, so numerous that though eight 
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GEORGE LEWIS, D. D. 
Moderator of the Conference 


long sessions were held theré was hardly any 
opportunity for extempore discussion. 
PERTAINING 370 THE INDIVIDUAL CHURCH 

What the Maine brethren are thinking of 
particularly in coanection with working out 
the problems of the local church may be 
inferred from such topics as: The Church 
Redeeming Its Machinery, handled by Rev. 
Messrs. G. M. Howe, 8S. N. Adams and Don- 
ald McCormick; The Church Redeeming Its 
Membership, treated by Rev. Messrs. A. L. 
Struthers. A. L. Chaseand T. B. Hatt; Prepa- 
rations for Church Membership, in regard to 
which Rev. H. H. Noyes spoke; Conditions of 
Church Membership, which was the subject 
of Rev. C. D. Boothby’s paper; and The Etb- 
ics of Christian Giving, as expounded by Hon. 
E. R. Barpee. 

THE WIDE STATE FIELD 


The status of Maine Congrevationalism as a 
whole received attention from session to ses- 
sion. First came Rev. C. L. Parker’s well- 
considered reply to the question, Is Chris- 
tianity Declining in Maine? An energetic 
field worker, he drew upon his own rare knowl- 
edge of the State and supplemented it with 
the fruit of considerable correspondence, com- 
ing to the cheering conclusion that the past 
was not better than the present. He saw 
carelessness on the part of many church mem- 
bers as regards attendance upon services, 


neglected rural districts, lux observance of 
the Sabbath and less religious training in the 
home. But once whole towns were with. 
out the services of clergymen. No Sunday 
schools were found where now they are nu. 
merous. The churches are better supplied 
and with a better ministry. ‘The ethical value 
of religious principles is recognized. 

Well founded on this hopeful view doubt. 
less is Secretary E. M. Cousins’s statistical re. 
port which hardly bore out these favorab|e con- 
ditions. The total membership of the churches 
is 21,832, with 3,738 absentees. A net loss of 
one is reported. Out of 255 churches 83 are 
pastorless. Two new churches were organ- 
ized during the year, North Deering and Sten. 
ben. The additions were, by confession 579, 
by letter 274, total 853. The number by con- 
fession is smaller than in any other previous 
year—save one—since 1883, and the total num- 
ber of accessions is less by 200 than in any 
year during this decade and a half. In the 
Sunday schools 22 052 were reported enrolled, 
a slight loss from1897. There are 169 Endeavor 
Societies with a membership of 8,038. In 
benevolent constitutions every national soci- 
ety suffered loss excepting the A. M. A., which 
gained $400. The total amount for 1898 was 
$48 222, a decrease below 1897 of more than 
$13,000. 

THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 


Ecclesiastical conditions were still further 
revealed during the session when the Maine 
Missionary Society had the right of way. 
It was the ninety-second annual meeting of 
this venerable organization, which antedates 
the General Conference by nearly twenty 
years. Galen C. Moses, its capable president, 
was in the chair and emphasized the duty of 
every church to sustain the work, even 
though its contribution be necessarily small. 
See. D. .P. Hatch’s fourth and last annual 
report reviewed the broad field of operations. 
The enlargement of the board of trustees 
tends to increase interest in its work, and the 
apportionment of sums to the conferences to 
raise has been followed by a gain in contribdu- 
tions over the average of the last five years. 
Seventy-fuur missionary pastors have cared 
for eighty churches. 





REV CHARLES HARBUTT 
Newly Elected Secretary of the Maine Missionary Society 


- 

An interesting supplement to the official 
report was Rev. C. N. Davie’s account of his 
unique work at Cranberry Isles, where ® 
church has been recently organized. Sabse- 
quently $159 were pledged him by different 
delegates to aid in the completion of a much 
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needed edifice. Another promising mission- 
ary field—the Dead River district—was vividly 
described by Rev. E. R. Smith, who was pres- 
ent at the first very impressive communion 
service in connection with the organization 
of a new chureb. 

Secretary Hatch’s withdrawal from his 

office was made the occasion of a resolution 
expressing regret as well as deep appreciation 
of his wise and fruitful. administration. He 
has discharged his duties with painstaking 
fidelity, and the position has grown in dignity 

and inflaence at his hands. A desire to re- 
sume the pastorate is the sole cause of his ac- 
tion. He has already begun work with the 
church in South Lawrence, Mass. 

Rey. Charles Harbutt of Presque Isle, the 
newly chosen secretary, bas been a mission- 
ary pastor for a number of years, and has dis- 
played much energy in advancing the Congre- 
gational frontier. A Bangor graduate, he is 
well known throughout the State, and has 
made a special study of the missionary situa- 
tion. The trustees who will administer the 
society the coming year are: 

. T. Cony, Fort Fai field; Rev. R. T. Hack, Port- 
lard; Prof. H. L. Chapman, Bruaswick; Rev. E. R. 
Smit, Farmington; Kev. E. Beav, Bluch.li; Rev. J. 
S. Richards, West Brooksville; Rev. T. T. Wiltiams, 
Winslow; T. P. Tappan, Waterville; Rev. C. A. 
Moore, Ro -kland; H. N. Bolster, South Paris; E. R. 
Burpee, Bangor; Rev. W. C. Curtis, Browuviile, 
L L Somerset, Skowhegan; Rev. G. 38. Mills, Bel- 
fast; Rev. T. D McLean, Militown; Rev. H. E. 
Lombard, Cheiryfield; Rev. E. M. Cousins, Bidde- 
ford 

Rightin line with bome missionary problems 
was |’resident Hyde’s address on The Interde- 
nominaticnal Comity Commission. That in its 
nine years it has prevented overcrowding 
in new fields he proved by citing a num- 
ber of cases. He spoke of it as a religious 
trust, and he asserted that Maine is in ad- 
vance of other States in its adherence to the 
true principles of denominational comity. 
The audience was particularly moved by 
President Hyde’s account of the remarkable 
success which the commission has had in 
aniting four denominations in one enterprise 
in the new lamber town of Millinocket. 


THE WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


There were no Jess than three: first, the 
Woman’s Board, Mrs. H. T. Fern presiding, 
and Mrs. J. W. D. Carter and Miss J. L. Crie 
speaking; second, the A. M. A., in which Mrs. 
Ida Woodbury and Rev. G. H. Gutterson 
divided the oratorical honors; Mrs, George L. 
Peaselee succeeds Mrs. Woodbury as presi- 
dent. Third came the Woman’s Aid to the 
Maine Missionary Society, at which Mrs. K. B. 
Lewis presided, Mrs. Denio rendered her sec 
retarial report and Missionaries Whittier and 
Parker spoke, 


VARIOUS ADDRESSES 


Of uniform excellence and permanent value 
were certain individual contributions to the 
meetings, among which were Rev. W. F. 
Berry’s address on the Christian Civic League, 
a noliceably cogent and calm plea for law en- 
forcement; Rev. C. D. Crane’s convincing de- 
fense of Christian Endeavor; Prin. G. C. 
Purington’s A Layman’s Word to the Pulpit, 
witty and incisive; Dr. W. A. Bartlett’s The 
Preaching Needed for the Times, which rang 
with positive conviction; Dr. J. L. Jenkins’s 
paper on A Closer Union of Congregational 

hurches in Maine ; Rev. O. W. Folsom’s on The 
Christian in the World ; and Dr. Smith Baker’s 
sensible counsel to his fellow-preachers. The 
conference sermon by Rev. C. A. Moore dwelt 
upon the vision of God. At the communion 
service which closed the conference Rev. 
G. W. Reynolds and Rev. Charles Whittier 
officiated. ) ae ee © 





Rev. G. Campbell Morgan of London, ander 
the auspices of the Northfield extension move- 
ment, has visited about a dozen of the leading 
cities of the United States and Canada during 
his sojourn in this country the last three 
months. Everywhere the attendance has been 
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large and urgent requests have come to Mr. 
Moody for a repetition of the meetings and 
for others to be held in other centers. He has 
thus been led to make this a permanent branch 
of the Northfield work, and Rev. H. W. Pope 
is to act as superintendent, devoting his en- 
tire time to it. The object is to hold short 
series of meetings for Bible study in different 
centers and encourage the dissemination of 
good literature. A series of one day conven- 
tions was held last week in five cities in Con- 





‘necticut, namely, South Norwalk, Meriden, 


New Britain, Middletown and Willimantic, 
with the special objest to deepen the spiritual 
life of Sanday school teachers and other Chris- 
tian workers and incite them to more active 
effort to reach the unsaved. Pastors who de- 
sire to hava such meetings in their towns can 
correspond with Rev. H. W. Pope, New 
Haven, Ct., or with Mr. D. L. Moody, East 
Northfield, Mass. 





Auburn Amenities 

ECHOES FROM THE MAINE STATE MEETING 

Maine is rich in youthful midisters. 

What a glorious autumao day was Thursday when 
it finally cleared off. 

We laymen like best the men who are tremen- 
dously in earnest.—Professor Purington. 

The supreme test of how peop'e rally round a 
pastor is a financial one.—Dr. Smith Baker. 


The church should not be a woman's club sup- 
ported by a man’s pocketbook.—Rev. C. D. Boothby. 


If the gospel is to be preached in simplicity and 
power in Jap in, it must be preached in a similar 
way in New England—Rev. W. A. Bartlett. 


I long for the day when the entire missionary 
work of the Cengregational denomination, foreign 
and domestic, shall be carried on by one board.— 
Dr. Jenkins. 


Imitating Vermont’s recent action steps were 
taken ia the direction of ascertaining the sentiment 
of the local conference respecting the desirability 
of holding but one meeting of all the national socie- 
ties. 

Unless the churches in a given city are working 
in some common missionary enterprise, there cer- 
tainly is no great amount of union, however civil 
and courteous and well-behaved we may be.—Dr. 
Jenkins. 

If we, ministers will put time and thought and 
prayer and consecration into the financial campaign, 
we shall be amazed not only at the amount of con- 
tributions but at the increase in the number of 
givers.— Rev. E. R. Smith, 

The attractiveness of the evening services was 
greatly enbanced by the contributions of the High 
Street Church choir, and no feature of its excellent 
work was more acceptable than the solos of Mrs. 
H. V. Patton, the wife of the pastor. 

Of course the Congressional aspirations of the 
much married B. H. Roberts of Utah were the object 
of ad-nunciatory resolution. Few self-respecting 
ecclesiascical bodies meet in these days without 
putting themselves :quarely on record touching this 
great national issue. 

After four years’ experience with ministerial 
moderators the conference chose Hon. A. W. But- 
ler of Rockland to preside over the next meeting. 
This action was not meant as a reflection upon the 
clergy, but registered the opinion that it is time to 
recognize the laymen. 


The layman who spoke his mind so freely and 
pungently touching the kind of preaching he likes 
went so far as to name among the modern.men 
whom he considered worthy of being made the sub- 
ject of pulpit discourse Dr. Parkhur>t, Dr. Briggs 
and the Andover faculty. This proposition for 
ante mortem canonization aroused many conflict- 
ing emotions, and one or t vo persons present were 
visibly affect: d. 

The White Man’s Burden was the taking and 
timely subject which the up-to-date New England 
secretary of the A. M. A. chose to serve as the 
point of departure for a stirring appeal in behalf of 
his so-iety, but it was left for the astute reporter of 
a@ local paper to ferret out the origin of the phrase 
and to announce Edwin Markham as its author. 
Now let Kipling receive his due meed of praise for 
The Man With the Hoe. 





The Boer students in the Universities of 
Holland have been summoned home to fight 
for their native land. 





Another Pre-View 


Looking Into Next Year 

Few men are more popular at the book-stall than 
Charles M. Sheldon. In the Detroit C. E. conven- 
tion he was the observed of all. Wherever he 
speaks old and young listen by crowds Whatever 
Dr. Sheldon writes will be eagerly read, particu- 
larly any contribution to the social questions made 
prominent by his f4mous books. 

That is why you will welcome the following an- 
nouncement: 

Among the contributors to The Congregationaltst 
in its eighty-fifth year will be the author of 

IN HIS STEPS 

Taking the numerous lines of ethics and sociol- 
ogy suggested by this story he will offer his per- 
sonal view as to the practical working out of the 
principles of ‘Henry Maxwell” in business and 
daily life. 

We do not need to ask you to anticipate these 
articles, for as a regular reader of this journal you 
are doing so as you take this Pre View. But what 
of your friends or parishioners? And not a few of 
them are struggling with the solution of these very 
vital questions. What Dr. Sheldon has to say upon 
subjects in which they have a personal interest will 
therefore give this paper added value. He will 
speak as an expert. 

And to new subscribers wé will send the paper 
for 1900 for $2 and give the balance of 1899 /ree. 

Delay will cut the nerve of this offer. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


TRROOMPR BSA TIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOCIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIBTY, No. 609 Con; tional House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congrogetions)| House. Office hae 9 to Lob. ao 
aual membersh 1,00; sy dg ge a 00, 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. Whi Be 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR ForR- 
wee Misojeus, surety Chan onal House, Boston. Frank 

r 


be ap les E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purenasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second set in Chicago, 153° La Salle St, 


omer A — OF MIssIoNns, _ 704 Congre- 
gece M Louise Day, Treasurer; 

ror 3. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY fect hp vanes 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, gues ¢ and educational, at the South and 
in the "West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, A Oonareastionsl House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations may Ai a © either of the 
above offices, or to H. u oe Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second ‘Bt. New “york ot City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING pas 
~—Church and Parsonage Bullding. Rev. L. H, 

D. D., Secretary; Charlies E. Ho e Treasurer, ‘ntted 
Charities Building, New York; oes A. a 
Congregational House, Boston. ‘Field Secre 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congre- 

ational Colleges and academies in seventeen States. 

34 free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 

¥. WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 seneree® 
fonal House, Boston: 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

Oona. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING Soo. eTy.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Bo pice. D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan D., Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 

Marsh, New ngland Superintendent, Oongregational 
House Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Oxon of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday School HI =! oston and its suburbs, 
Samuel C. Darling, Pres. : Kelsey, Treas.; J. J 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk ae veo 

NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL R&LIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missiona:iles 
and their families. Secretary, Rev. 

New Haven, Ct.; ys v. &. B. Forbes, Hi 
ford, Ct. Form of t: 1 
tees of the National ouncil of ‘the Swi atin 

Onurcbes of the United states” (a body 

chartered under the laws of the State of Conneaticuty 

(pore insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose o 
inisterial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 

National Uouncil of the Congregational Churches of the 

United States. 





THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sur- 
@ Massachuset la 


onal House, Boston. Rev. Charles 


oy Sosvew ta SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and readi: geen, 287 Hanover 8 
Boston. Open Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. ay vayer’ i ing, 10.30 A.M. Gible 
stady 3 P.M services, usua) hours. Mee 
every eventing except Saturoay. joe — Ls 


all Co; onal I churches for a pei ye 


tions o! aw to B. 8. \ Sao Corresponding Secretary, 


Room nereqational 
ghepiain, 487 Hanover ver tixest,’ ‘Bequests ste eg Oat 8 esis should read A read i 


na bequeath ay the Bosted Boamane 
Eee oasis, se ranmie qa Senin 
“Ay 2 of, sald George Gould, Treasurer. 











Meetings and Events te Come 
Boston MIWISTERS’ MEETING. No session Monday, 
Nov. 13, on account of Evangelical Alliance meeting. 


EVANGELIOAL ALLIANORB, Bromfield Street Church, 
Nov. 18, 10.80.4.M. Toplc, “ Christian Federation.’ 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
ere of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 

HAMPDEN ASSOCIATION, Cooley’s Hotel, Springfield, 
Nov. 14, 9.80 a. M. 

BROTHERHOOD OF ANDREW AND PRILIP, Fourth 
Federal Convention, Baltimore, Md., Nov. 17-19. 


WEEK OF PRAYER FOR YOUNG MEN, Nov. 12-18. 


PALL STATE MEBTINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 


Colorado, Tuesday, Nov. 14. 
Oonnecticut Conf., Tuesday, Nov. 21. 


Denver, 
Hartford, 
Y. P. 8. 0. BE. FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


ed Baltimore. Nov. 14-16. 


Richmond, Nov. 80-Dec. 3. 


SUNDAY BCHOOL CONVENTIONS 


District of Columbia, Washington, Nov. 13-15. 
New Hampshire, Keene, Nov. 14-15. 
Massachusetts, Boston, ov. 14-16. 
Michigan, Battle Greek, Nov. 14-16 
California (Southern), Riverside, Nov. 16-18. 
Utah, salt Lake City, Dec. 1-3. 





OHIO AT WORK 
Ohio has been enthused through its thirty 
or more delegates to the ever-memorable 
council at Boston, and is already hard at the 
work of a new year. 
THE CONFERENCES 


Almost without exception these meetings 
have been finely attended, full of life and 
wert of notable spiritual power and uplift, 
the council having a large place on the pro- 
grams. The Ohio H. M. S. asked an hour on 
each program for the incitement to greater loy- 
alty. The requesthas generally been granted. 
The interest awakened took the practical 
form of a pledge for a higher standard of per 
capita giving. The “Capen” plan, com- 
mended by the State Association, was widely 
approved, end the necessary sub-committees 
appointed to commend it to the churches. 
One church, at least, already has its own 
“committee of fifteen’”’ with the work care- 
fully apportioned; and one conference, Cleve- 
land, has ab>lished its long time committees 
of one on each society, and refers all to the 
general committee. The Central South (Welsh) 
Conference, which, heretofore, has had one 
business session, and all others given to ser- 
mone, two at a session, has voted to give one 
session at each meeting to the representatives 
of the denominational societies. At Cen- 
tral Ohio Conference the moderator, in ad- 
journing the meeting, declared it the best and 
most profitablein his four years’ membership ; 
and much the same remark was made about 
Marietta Conference. There is a confident 
hope of a year of marked spiritual blessing. 

THE COLLEGES 


Attendance and tone are excellent. Mari- 
etta is much encouraged by its success in the 
heroic attempt to meet the conditions of Dr. 
Pearsons’s gift. Western Reserve has a full 
roll in all departments. Oberlin feels the 
touch of a firm and vigorous hand on the rein, 
and begins its year with the largest Freshman 
class in its history, about 150, several new 
professors at their posts and a confident hope 
of greater things. 

THE CITIES 


Here are, of course, peculiar problems and 
some progress. Of Cleveland a special letter 
will soon speak. Cincinnati has greatly en- 
joyed Dr E. L. House as he has supplied 
Walnut Hills through October. Newport, Ky., 
rejoices in a vigorous young pastor, Rev. 
S. J. Heckman, coming with a record of 
noble service from Watertown, N. Y., and 
Storrs bids fair soon to have a resident pastor 
for its dense community. The Columbus and 
Toledo charches move steadily on, with a 
strong First Church in each city and a strong 
lesder in each, Toledo feeling already the help 
of its new city missionary society. 


Life and Work of the Churches 


THE QUIET COUNTRY 


An ebbing tide of population and much to 
discourage are offset somewhat by signs of 
hope; and one church, at any rate, which had 
rejoiced in the ministry of a-woman, at her 
departure calls another and goes on with in- 
creasing courage. 

CLUB AND UNION 


Under Rev. C. 8. Mills as president the 
Cleveland Club held an excellent and profita- 
ble initial meeting, at which it saw the Inter- 
national Cound¢il through the eyes of ministers, 
laymen and women. Cincinnati has organ- 
ized a Congregational Union, hearing at its 
first public meeting from Dr. C. E. Dickinson 
on Congregationalism. J. @. F. 


FOREST GROVE’S NEW PASTOR 
The church edifice at Forest Grove has been 
beautified by extensive changes and repairs, 
and the people are united in their new pastor, 
Rev. Morton Dexter Dunning. He is a grad- 





REV. MORTON DEXTER DUNNING 


uate of the Roxbury Latin School, Boston, of 
Amherst College, class of 1894, and of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary the present year. 
He was unanimously invited to this pastorate 
before the people had seen him. July 27 he 
was married to Miss Mary Kingsbury Ward 
of Newton, a recent graduate of Smith Col- 
lege. He began work with the church Sept. 1 
and the ordination services occurred Oct. 22, 
Rev. S. M. Freeland preaching the sermon 
and Pres. Thomas McClelland of Pacific Uni- 
versity offering the ordaining prayer. This 
church building is situated on the grounds of 
the university and a considerable portion of 
the congregation are its students. The con- 
gregations have been steadily increasing and 
pastor and people look to the future with 
courage and confidence. Five have been re- 
ceived to membership and several more were 
expected to unite at the next communion. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS IN OREGON 

After ten days of rain, or ‘‘Oregon mist,” 
the sky cleared and the sun shone a warm 
welcome as the delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the Congregational State Association 
assembled with the church in Eugene. This 
church is far removed from its sister churches 
in the State, it being the southernmost one 
with the exception of that at Ashland, 200 
miles away. Hence the attendance was not 
as large as usual, but the interest made up for 
the lack in numbers. 
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Supt. C. F. Clapp, whose manner reminds 
one strongly of the inimitable Paddefoot, in. 
terested all with his account of the work on 
the mission: fields of the State during the 
past year. His’ report was full of encourage. 
ment, though it showed the great difficulties 
of the work. 

Communities too small to support a pastor 
are scattered all over Oregon. The problem 
of caring for churches at these points was 
the occasion for the most interesting discus. 
sion of the association. 

A pleasant feature of the meetings was the 
invitation of Professor Condon of the State 
University to inspect his geological collection, 
This is one of the most valuable in the coun- 
try and is interesting because of the clear 
record of the past which it holds graven in 
stone. 

The impression gained from the meetings 
was that of strong hope for the future of Con. 
gregationalism in our State, finding its source 
and strength in the Christ of history living 
with his people today. M. Dz D. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


Great results for missions in Fall River. 

Plans of the Committee of Fifteen adopted 
in Kansas. 

A good organizer in Washington State. 

Two notable anniversaries on the Pacific 
coast. [See news and Another “ Forty-niner” 
Celebrates. } 

Good reason for hearty praise at Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


ANOTHER ‘‘ FORTY-NINER ’’ CELEBRATES 

Sacramento observed its golden jubilee, Oct. 22, 
23, with choice music, elaborate decorations and 
impressive sermons. The present pastor, Rev. J. 
B. Silcox, reviewed the half-century in a brilliant 
historical address. Beside him were the venerable 
Drs. 8. H. Willey and J. H. Warren, who helped to 
ordain Rev. J. A. Benton, the first pastor, Both 
took part in the service, Dr. Willey paying tribute 
to the early pastors, while Dr. Warren recalled the 
pew-holders of 1849 and some of their generous 
deeds. Mr. C. P. Massey contributed reminis 
cences of Dr. I. E. Dwinell, who served the church 
for over 20 years, and of his successor, Rev. W.C. 
Merrill. Later addresses were by Dr. Charles Van 
Norden, who spoke for the Church of the Future, 
and by B. Fay Mills, whose theme was The Broth- 
erhood of Man. Recent pastors were Rev. J. B. 
Koehne, whore letters on The Life of Christ have 
been conspicuously successful, and Dr. H, N. Hoyt, 
now pastor in Hyde Park, Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 


An instructive address on Progress and Difficul- 
ties of Missionary Work in Japan was given Oct. 
30 by Dr. Gordon of the American Board. At the 
close of the address a conference continued the 
meetings and so much enthusiasm was manifested 
that the conference was continued the following 
afternoon.——Professors Denio and Beckwith at- 
tended the International Board Conference and 
the Maine State General Conference. Enthusias 
tic reports were brought back.—Mr. Foss of 
Springfield Training School, ’99, bas organized his 
classes in gymnastics, and every student must re- 
port four times a week. 


Andover 


President Moore has begun a series of informal, 
practical talks after morning prayers, which are 
much appreciated.—tThe Society of Inquiry has 
inaugurated a new line of activity in additional 
fortnightly meetings, to be held for debate on ques- 
tions of special interest to the preacher and pastor. 
— In the church history seminar, under Professor 
Smyth, papers were read last week by Messrs. 
Stoneman and Stearns on The Legal Situation of 
Christians in the Roman Empire Prior to and Dur- 
ing the Reign of Trajan.—The Senior preachers 
for the past week were Messrs. Flood and Furbush. 


Hartford 


At the meeting of the Conference Society Messrs. 
Trout and Thayer were appointed on the executive 
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committee, and Mr. Woodman was elected secre- 
tary.—Rev. H. J. Bruce of the Satara mission, 
India, has just addressed the seminary at general 
exercises.—The fall meeting of the trustees has 
just occurred.—Mr. J. F. Smith, ’99, has received 
an appointment as missionary of the American 
Baptist Missionary Society to Burmab, India, and 
will sail for that field the middle of December. Mr. 
smith was ordained to the ministry at Bloomfield 
Friday evening.— Prof. T. H. Pattison, D. D., of 
Rochester Seminary delivered the first of a series 
of four lectures at the seminary Friday evening. 
Other lectures followed the first three days of this 
week, the general subject considered being The 
Minister in Relation to the Sunday School and 
Young People.——The Senior seminar was omitted 
this week ard last. 
Yale 

The total registration is 98, an excess of two 
over last year.—The class in foreign missions, 
with J. P. Deane, ’98, leader, includes more than 
half the regular students. The library of foreign 
missions, with 5,000 volumes exclusively on mis- 
sions, is open every afternoon and evening.——A 
committee has been appointed by the alumni asso- 
ciation to arrange for the organization of local as- 
sociations.——E. W. Lyman, Hooker Feliow of ’99, 
is studying in Germany under the direction of the 
school.——Dr. H. F. Rall, Fellow of ’97, has returned 
from Halle and is spending the year in special 
study here. 

Oberlin 


The professors and their wives have tendered a 
reception to the students.——Professor and Mrs. 
Currier have entertained the Senior Class.——The 
new professor this year is Dr. G. 8. Burroughs, 
formerly president of Wabash College. He was for 
six years professor at Amherst.—Rev. E. 0. 
Mead, pastor at Burton, O., for 10 years, has re- 
signed to take a year’s study here under Dr. King 
and others. 

Pacific 

Various students are supplying the United Pres- 
byterian Church, Oakland, during the illness of the 
pastor.—The theological seminar, having com- 
pleted a review of various theories of the atone- 
ment as presented by their leading advocates, now 
begins constructive work in formulation of the doc- 
trine. Students are attending courses in English 
and history at the university. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

MAss.—Berkshire North was held at Williams- 
town, Nov. 1. The subjects: Growth as Incident 
to Christianity, The Leading of the Spirit of God in 
Christian Work, An Unwritten Chapter of Ameri- 
can History, How to Reach the Unchurched, and 
The Second Sabbath Service. It was voted to con- 
tinue the Berkshire Evangel another year. 

Hampshire met at Goshen and considered: 
Woman’s Work and Young People’s Work in the 
Churches of the Conference, The Function of the 
Church in the Town, The Development of Fellow- 
ship in the Churehes, The Development of Educa- 
tional Work in the Sunday School and Church Dis- 
cussion of Topics of the Day. Professor Tyler of 
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Smith College delivered an address, and the ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. Peter McMillan. 

Hampden County met with Second Church, Chic- 
opee Falls. Reports from the pastors indicated 
progress. Topics: Church Membership—The Way 
into the Church, Rights and Privileges, and The 
Way Out; The American Board; The Spirit of 
Christ in the Gid Testament; The Northfield Idea; 
and The Church’s Use of the Old Testament. Rev. 
H. B. Mason preached the sermon. 

Conway entertained Franklin County. There 
were two general subjects: A Revival of Interest 
in the Polity and Spiritual Life of the Churches, 
and Congregationalism. The conference and com- 
munion sermons were preached by Rev. Messrs. 
W. A. Bacon and G. L. Dickinson. 

Suffolk North met with Franklin Street Church, 
Somerville, Nov. 1. Topics were: The Church’s 


Continued on page 706. 








THE ALUM BAKING POWDERS 


The recent discussion in the papers of the effect 
upon the human system of food made with alum 
baking powders, and the opfhions that have been 
published from noted scientists to the effect that 
such powders render the food unwholesome, have 
caused numerous inquiries for the names of the 
various alum powders. 


In Massachusetts, New Jersey and many other 
States of such importance do the food autherities 
deem the matter that the names of alum powders 
have been officially made public, and in two States, 
at least, the laws provide that there sball be 
printed upon the labels of all ge om of this 
— of powders the statement ¢ they contain 
a 


um. 

Information as to the list here given has been 
obtained from the official reports of the State 
Board of Health, from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment chemist at Washington and from other 
equally reliable authority. 


Baking Powders Containing Alam: 


DBYV -VBAGR Gs rast yds eset Contains Alum. 
R. B, Davis & Co., New York. 

DA WE Or Biv ase aces cnepsicqesssites Contains Alum. 
R. B. Davis & Co., New York. 

PER no cnetscnteesetecced'V ive cos Contains Alum. 
Pilgrim Baking Powder Co., Boston. 
DOE ckes ties cb aknesd <Ko0 65 Casa Contains Alum. 
Boston Baking Powder Co., Boston. 

DI RMOMD ss ccccccsive cess cvduscsa Contains Alum. 
Put up for various dealers. 

Po ts Beer at phehsinkad Contains Alum. 
Quaker Baking Powder Co., Boston. 


In addition to these it is learned that many 
grocers are selling what they call their own private 
or special brands. These powders are put up for 
the grocer, and his name put wos the labels, by 
manufacturers of alum powders in New York, New 
Haven, Boston and elsewhere. The manufactur- 
ers, it is said, find their efforts to market their 
goods in this way greatly aided by the ambition of 
the grocer to sell a powder with his own name 
upon the label, especially as he can make an ab- 
normal profit upon it. any fprecett, doubtless, 
do not know that the powders they are thus push- 
ing contain alum and would be actually contra- 
band in many sections if sold without disguise. 

It is quite impossibie to give the names of all the 
alum baking powders in the market. They are 
constantly appearing in all sorts of disguises, un- 
der all kinds of cognomens and at all kinds of 
prices, even as low as five and ten cents a pound. 
They can be avoided, however, by the housekeeper 
who will bear in mind that all baking powders sold 
at twenty-five cents or less per pound are liable to 
contain alum, as ate cream of tartar powders 
cannot be produced at anything like this price. 
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A CHOICE ONE. — 


We have always joyed over the bookish cranks, the 
people equipped with wheels, those who love beautiful 
things, not always knowing why, and who occasionally 
do a bit of thinking on their own account. 

For them exclusively we have planned a piece of 
furniture and it goes on exhibition this week. Never 
mind the full description; we are not pedlars today, and 
such cabinetwork is not sold by the pound. 

It is the best Library Desk of this period that we 
have ever seen. 
the panels are cross-matched. All the frames, moldings 
and finish are in serpentine roll. Even the reverse of the 
lid is bordered in cross-banded strips. 

The book-cabinet has adjustable shelves and double. 
locked glass doors. The desk when open has a clear 





The entire framing is cross-banded and 


writing surface of 83 inches, andcomplete equipment. Deep outsidedrawer. Interior 
finish of bird’s-eye maple. Old cabriole legs. Solid brass trimmings. Will you notseeit ? 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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“Honest Labor Bears 
a Lovely Face.” 


There is nothing more 
pleasing to look upon than a 
hearty, ruddy face, gained by 


honest toil. They are the 
saving of the nation, these 
toilers of both sexes, strug- 
gling for daily bread. 

Pure blood makes them able to keep up 
the daily round of duty at home, shop or 
store. If the blood has a taint or im- 
purity, or a run down feeling comes on, 
the one remedy is Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
America’s Greatest Medicine for the blood. 

Poor Blood —‘“‘My blood was so 
poor that in hottest weather I felt cold. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla made me warm. It is 
the right thing in the right place.” Hattie 
J. Taylor, Woodstown, N. J. 

b 






Never Disappoints 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 


“only cathartic to take with Hood's Sarsaparilia. 


HANDBOOK 
SERIES 


Issued quarterly. Past issues always in print 
No. 1, Handbook for 1894; No. 2, Forward Move- 
ments; No. 3, Work for Men and Boys; No. 4, 
Stalker’s Art of Hearing. 

No. 56, Handbook for 1895; No. 6, A. B. C. F. M.; 
No. 7, Home Missionary Society; No. 8, American 
Missionary Association. 

No. 9, The Handbook for 1896; No, 10, Eighty 
Years of Congregationalism; No. 11, Anglo-Amert- 
can Comity; No. 12, 0. 8. 8. & P. Soc’y. 

No. 13, The Handbook for 1897; No. 14, Turkey 
and Turkish Problems; No. 15, A Plea for the First 
Day of the Week; No. 16, A Lost Heritage. 

No. 17, The Handbook for 1898; No. 18, The 
Union Church at Mathersville; No. 20, Why Give 
to Colleges? 

No. 21, The Handbook for 1899; No. 22, Psalm 
of Thanksgiving; No. 23, Free Church Catechism. 
100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 

Single copies, 4 cts. ; 50, 75 cts.; 25, 50 cts. 
No. 19, Church Incorporation. 
10 cts. per copy; $5.00 per 100 postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 




















HISTORIC TABLETS 


in the facade of 
The Congregational House 


Proof Impressions of the Plates which 
are appearing in The Congregationalist, 
on heavy, coated paper, ample margins 
(separate sheets 11x11% in.), with a 
fine picture of The New Congregational 
House and descriptive letterpress. 
Rolled in mailing tube. Sent postpaid. 


saareas RHE 25 cents 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 














Handbook No. 19. 


How to Incorporate a Church. 
10 cents a copy. $5.00 a hundred. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Holy War—(1) The wide field to be won, (2) In- 
trenched foes to be dislodged, (3) Necessity of 
Christian aggressiveness; Spirit and Motive of 
Our Un-carnal Warfare; Human Assistants and 
Heavenly Re-enforcements. 


Woburn at Union Churcb, North Reading, con- 
sidered The Work of the Holy Spirit—(1) Its ne- 
cessity, (2) How obtained and applied, (3) Results 
of its outpouring. 

ME.—Penobscot Conference was held recently 
at First Parish Church, Bangor. Rev. Charles 
Whittier gave an account of his missionary work in 
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northern Maine and on the coast. Rev. James 
Ramage gave the conferencé sermon. A mission- 
ary meeting was held, and in the interim between 
the afternoon and evening service a bountiful sup- 
per was served. Addresses were given on The 
Work of Tougaloo University, The Problems of the 
South and The Secret of a Christian’s Magnetism. 

York convened at Buxton Lower Corner. Ser- 
mons were preached by Rev. Messrs. G. A. Mills 
and G. H. Bacheler, the latter recently ordained at 
West Newfield. The general sut ject was The 
Kingdom—Its Maxims, Lostruments, Doctrines, 
Personnel, Extension, Worship, Life. 

Hancock met at West Brooksville. The new 





9 November 1999 


church at Cranberry Isles was given a hearty greet. 
ing. Sermons were by Rev. Messrs. J. M. Adanis 
and Ebenezrr Bean. Missionary themes were em. 
phasized: (1) The Work in Aroostook County and 
Mfilinocket and (2) The Work on the Islands. 
Topics were: Woman’s Place and Work in the 
Local Church and in Missionary Effort, Our Young 
People, Our Church Relations, The Hoty Spirit ang 
Revivals. 

Or.—Middlesex met at Essex. Topics: The Prob. 
lems of the Prayer Meeting—Purpose, Topics, Par- 
ticipation, Music; The Church and Education— 


Continued on page 708. 
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JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO 


Carpetings, Rugs and Upholstery 
LARGEST AND OLDEST IN NEW ENGLAND 


BARGAINS 


26 patterns or about 3,700 yards 


Standard 
American 


Brussels 


85c 


This is a_ ridiculously low 
price for the high grade of 
Brussels we are offering, and 
is made only to close out those 
patterns that we shall not run 
in stock another season and 
to make room for new goods. 
Also a large selection of odd 
pieces and colorings of the 
Best Brussels, taken from 
our Wholesale stock, and 
offered at less than jobbing 
prices, or 


Per 
O5C yara 
Respectively 

Fifty patterns to select from. 


(a The price of every carpet 
marked on the tag in plain 
figures. 


To stimulate trade, we offer 
For ONE WEEK ONLY 


the following 


BEST QUALITY 


American 
Brussels 


Over 170 patterns to select 
from, or about 16,000 yards, 
suitable for Parlors, Recep- 
tion Rooms, Sitting Rooms, 
Libraries, Dining Rooms, 
Chambers, Halls and 
Stairs, at 


$1.25 ve 


These Brussels are usually 
sold $1.50 and upwards. This 
is a good opportunity for any 
one who intends refurnishing 
this Fall 

If convenient, please bring 
diagrams or plans of your 
rooms. 


(@ All purchases delivered 
free at residences within 1060 
miles of our store. 


BARGAINS 


Short Ends 


Or lengths of American 
Brussels, in pieces of from 
10 to 25 yards each, suitable 
in some cases for stairs, hal! 
ways, and many remnants 
large enough for small rooms 
these we shall offer at less than 
half price, or at the unusually 
low price of 


Per 
Yard 
Also 100° pieces, or about 
5,000 yards, of 


The Best 
English 
Brussels 


—AT— 


$1.25 i 


Marked down for this sale 
from $2.00 per yard. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO 


PRAY BUILDING 


Importers, 


Contractors, Jobbers, 


Retailers 


658 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


Opposite Boylston Street © 
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for boots and shoes is the best reported in 
nearly eight years. 


For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
RY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 9-25. Liberty and Love. 
Rom. 14: 1-23. (Cemperance Meeting.) 

To be all the time considering the effect of 
our conduct upon others cultivates a false 
perspective and keeps us in a perpetual 
worry. We have our own lives to live and 
our first and great responsibility is to make 
them acceptable to our Maker and our Judge. 
We make a mistake when we view each in- 
dulgence that we allow ourselves, each habit 
that we form, chiefly in the light of somebody 
else’s judgment upon us. Carry the matter 
first of all to God. He is the supreme arbi- 
trator. If you dare not do this, beware of the 
indulgence, beware of the habit. But once 
sure of his attitude toward it let the mind 
be at rest and let the uniform effort be to glo- 
rify God in your eating and your drinking and 


@ November 1899 


The Business Outlook 


The enormous trade activity, hitherto re- 
ported, continues to be the feature of the mer- 
cantile situation. October probably exceeded 
in grand totals of trade distribution any like 
month in the history of the country. The 
pank clearings throughout the United States 
certainly indicate that nothing like the pres- 
ent period of prosperity has ever been known. 
Furthermore, the price situation grows 
stronger, if anything, in many lines. values 
tending still further upwards, in spite of the 
already large advances which have been 
scored. 

Cooler weather has stimulated the retai! 
trade and the various centers report a lively 
distribution of goods to satisfy current con- 
sumption. The demand for dry goods is good 
and it may be stated here that values on all 
textiles are held more firmly than ever. Wool 
has been in very active demand with prices 
frm. Strength of values is still the prominent 
feature in fron and steel, with the market for 
pig iron the most active yet. Hides and 
leather are active and strong and the demand 
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y T Colds me Chest 


When your cold has 
settled down deep in your 
chest, cough syrups will not 
relieve you. The system 
must be given strength and 


force to throw off the 
disease. 

| ® 
does just this. It enables 


you to conquer the inflam- 
mation. The lungssoon heal, 
and all danger is passed. Do 
not let the disease become 


chronic because of neglect. 


soc. and $1.00, all druggists, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





RHEUMATISM. 


will guarantee to cure the worst case of 
Rheumatism, I do not ask you to send me one 
cept Send me your name and address, CHAS. L. 
FRY. 105 Summer S8t., Dep’t F., Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 








DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
i desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska 
andthe Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 
S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., BOSTON, MASS, 


You SIX PER CENT. 


CET clear of expense 
On al} money we invest for you, secured by first mort- 
sage on choice farming lands worth three tim 
amount of the loan. Pi 





are th fs im the world, a 
© safest investments in the world, and want you 
toknow it. Write for particulars. 

X.D. 


E, J, LANDER & CO, HERIQEE4.%:3 
Seattle real estate ts safe. Witt 
MONEY IN IT crap petcame 


SEATTLE, WASH. 












in whatever you do and to do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus. 





ceives it and as we have a right to exercise it 
in these days of many social complications and 
entanglements. Christ hath made us free from 
the dominion of others’ consciences, from 
conformity in every minute detail to the pre- 
scribed practices of the community. As we 
read over this classic chapter on the subject of 
liberty and love, we are impressed anew with 
Paal’s determination to make the Roman 
Christians see that the first essential to happy 
and helpful fellowship was a willingness to 
let the other man decide his own questions 
and the disposition to refrain from judgment 
of one another. 





Yet this is not the whole truth of the chapter. 
He who chants the praises of love could not 
treat a subject like this without viewing it in 
the light of the brotherly affection and tender 
regard which a Christian man should have for 
his fellows. There are times when we ought 
to think of the influence which the use of a 
thing perfectly legitimate to us may have on 
some one else. Love means sacrifice. It is 
better to give up a great many harmless things 
than to fail to bear the other man’s burdens. 
What we may not concede to the critical spirit 
of another we may gladly yield to the pitiful 
weakness, to the crying necessity of some 
one else. If we really love men as Jesus did, 
there will be times over and again when we 
will sacrifice the harmless thing, the pleasant 
thing, the thing that ministers only to our own 
ease and satisfaction, in order that the love of 
man, compared with which everything else is 
as nothing, may find tangible expression, may 
seem to the weak and tempted soul something 
suggestive of the grace of God to him. Jesus 
had a right to royal courts and the raiment 
and viands found therein, but all this he sur- 
rendered in order that by sharing the lot and 
sorrows of common men he might love them 
into the kingdom of God. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 12-18. Can Inborn Meanness Be 
Eradicated? Gen. 27: 19-36; 48: 15, 16; 
Heb. 11: 21; Ps. 51: 1-4, 9-13; 1 Cor. 6: 9-11. 
Effect of heredity on character. Special difficul- 

ties in the case of this trait. Illustrations of suc- 

cess in overcoming. 

(See prayer meeting editorial, page 681.) 











A NEw S8Sty_e.—The latest cabinet work of today 
is notable for the amount of cross-banded or crotch 
work with which it is enlivened. Mahogany thus 
treated makes one of the most beautiful displays 
imaginable. In another column of this paper we 
show an engraving of a desk just brought out at the 
Paine Furniture Warerooms, which is a marvel of 
cross-banded work. The entire framing, panels 
and nearly all the woodwork of the desk is in cross- 
banded work. It is a sight to see. 





This is Christian liberty as the apostle con- 
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PRUDENTIAL 


THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 








|“Life Insurance”, 


it has been said, “is a 
mere matter of dollars and 
sense.’ Common sense 
and good business judgment 
both dictate that protection 
should be provided for in- 
dividual, domestic and part- 





nership interests 


Write for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 











OF AMERICA. 
John F. Dryden, Pres. Home Office, Newark, 7, 











Cc mi 
STEEL STOCKS 


Our weekly market letter, now 
ready for delivery, is devoted ex- 
clusively to the Steel stocks, Fed- 
eral Steel, Am. Steel & Wire, Am. 
Steel Hoop, Am. Tin Plate, Na- 
tional Steel and Republic Steel. 
The information contained therein 
is valuable both to the operator 
and investor and should be read 
by every one interested ‘in these 
securities. A copy will be mailed 
to you upon application. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 


BOSTON. 
be Cc 
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DEFAULTED SECURITIES. 


The holders of Town, Pans Soma or other bonds 
which are in default or of stock: 
kind Vey 


ad company. is com 
will look up any securities and make report without 


6 or securities of 
ay no dividends are invited to call u 
e undersi 


urnished. 
ton Defaulted Securities Co., Room 526, 
change B’ld’g, 63 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








FIRST MORTEAGES GUARANTEED. 


Pe Siutsaets, isos Route Duta 
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The Church and the Public Schools, Christianity 
and the Colleges, The Churches and Their Semi- 
naries. 

CaL.—The new San Francisco Association re- 
cently organized at Third Church. A few churches 
and ministers had not provided themselves with 
letters, so that the association has not reached its 
full strength. There are 16 churches and 19 min- 
isters in the new district, consisting of San Fran- 
cisco and Marin Counties. Of these, 11 churches 
and 14 ministers have united with the new body. 
The evening was given to interesting discussions 
of local needs, opportuntties and resources, and 
the promise of a practical and spiritual fellowship 
is very bright. The average strength of the nine 
associations in northern California will be about 15 
churches and 16 ministers. 


CLUBS 

Mass.—The Fall River Club has just held its 
autumn meeting in the parlors of First Church. It 
was “ ladies’ night,’ and one of the largest gather- 
ings. The new president of Brown University, as 
guest, was tendered a special reception. The 
graduates of Brown in the city came in large 
oumbers. Most of the Baptist clergy of the city 
were present as guests. The address of the even- 
ing was on The Progressive Course of Society in 
Religious Training and Education as Seen in Col- 
leges as Well asin the Public and Private Schools 
of the Present Day. 

MicH.—The Western Michigan Club held its 
first meeting of the season at Park Church, 
Grand Rapids. An afternoon session was given up 
to Echoes from the Council. Rev. Messrs. R. W. 
Hodgdon, William Ewing and D. F. Bradley, D. D., 
tried to reproduce something of the spirit and 
power of that great gathering. The speaker of the 
evening was Dr. L. D. Bevan of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, who charmed and delighted a large audience, 
speaking upon The Modern Mission of Congrega- 
tionalism. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 676.) 

Union received 11 new members last Sunday, 
which, with 14 who united with the church early 
last month, make a total of 25 received this fall, of 
whom seven have come on confession. 

Massachusetts 
(For other news see page 689.) 

MEDFIELD.—Three recent Sunday evenings the 
three Protestant churches joined in a union moral 
reform work with addresses by men and women 
specialists on the subject ef Personal Purity. All 
the speakers gave practical instruction and the 
community appreciated the work. 

READING.—A reception was held last Thursday 
evening in honor of the 80th birthday of the senior 
deacon, Stillman E. Parker, who, in his 63 years’ 
connection with this church, bas been deacon for 
40 years and 8.8. superintendent over 30 years. 
Several speakers gave expression to the esteem 
and affection in which he is held, and he was pre- 
sented with a purse of 80 gold dollars. 

SALEM.—A union service of the churches was 
held last Sunday evening to protest against the 
seating of B. H. Roberts. Rev. W. G. Puddefoot 
was the speaker. 

FITCHBURG.—Calvinistic. Nov. 5 the pastor, 
Rev. A. F. Dunnells, announced that the last cent 
had been pledged for the debt of $22,000. After 
the Doxology the pastor dwelt on the practical sug. 
gestions of the movement. Three weeks ago the 
appeal was made from the pulpit. This makes 
over $70,000 expended within three years in church 
building. 

DUNSTABLE.—The church observed Prison Sun- 
day, the pastor, Rev. H. L. Hartwell, giving an 
appropriate address in the evening. The 8. 8. 
harvest concert the Sunday preceding was most en- 
joyable. At the recent annual meeting of the 
Ladies’ Circle an appreciative audience heard a 
pleasing description by Mrs. Hall of her recent 
trip. The reading of portions of Longfellow and 
the rendering of appropriate music completed the 
evening. 

FALu RIVER.—Central. The collection of the 
ebureh for the A. B. C. F. M. this year is over 
$1,100, exceeding that of many former years. The 
vote one year ago to support Rev. George W. Hin- 
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man and wife as missionaries in China has had a 
healthful influencs. The correspondence kept up 
between its members and their missionaries makes 
the whole work more real. 
Taine 
(For other news see page 702.) 

MILLINOCKET.—The Interd inational Com- 
ity Commission has decided to build at once a large 
temporary building to meet the uses of the many 
workmen gathered here. It will contain audience 
and reading rooms and will be open every day and 
evening, and religious services will be held en 
Sunday. About 80 families are now here and 
nearly 800 workmen are temporarily at work con- 
structing the pulp plant. 

BANGOR.—Central. Dr. M. L. Gordon, mission- 
ary in Kyoto, Japan, and supported by this church, 
spent a recent Sunday here and spoke morning and 
evening. He also addressed the seminary students, 
A pleasant evening reception was given him. 

East ORRINGTON is satisfactorily supplied at 
present by Rev. Josiah Poeton, who until recently 
was a home missionary at Taylor, Neb., but is now 
studying at Bangor Seminary. 

New Hampshire 

EXETER.—Phillips. Ata special meeting of the 
church the resignation of the pastor, Rev. G. E. 
Street, has been accepted. The hope was ex- 
pressed that relief from parochial duties may re- 
sult in his restoration to health. A vote was also 
passed that he be asked to accept the title of pas- 
tor emeritus, ‘‘as a means of continuing for life the 
relations of love and mutual interest of pastor and 
people, a bond that after 30 years both find well- 
nigh impossible to sever.’”’ Action was also taken 
to recommend to the parish to grant the retiring 
pastor and bis family the free use of the parson- 
age for life.—Several choice pieces of furniture 
in the church parlors were given by Mr. A. A. 
Towle in memory of his wife. 

BARTLETT.—A memorial service in honor of the 
late Rev. J. R. Horne, Jr., was held, Oct. 26, in 





this church. The attendance was large from this | 


and surrounding towns. The various fraternal 
orders of which Mr. Horne was a member attended 
ina body. Rev. P. F. Marston of the class of 1894, 
Andover, of which Mr. Horne was a member, made 
the principal address. 


Continued on page 710. 














us a new 
principle in infant feed- 
ing. Mellin has made 
Liebig’s food possible 
in every home. 


Mellin’s Food 
Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


» Ch, Organs 


OOK & 
ASTINGS WO. 


ss BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
Had!" PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
AD Main Office & Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 
All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Fair Prices. 


Individual Communion 


Send for free catalogue 
Outfits. and Liat 0 users. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 
Box E, Rochester, 
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ANNUAL, the finest and most complete 
Catalogue issued. It fully describes our 
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? Books and Booklets, Calendars, Birth- 4 
@ day and Wedding Souvenirs, Medals, 4 
¢? Christmas Cards and Decorations, Li- ¢ 
? brary Books, Standard Literature, etc, 4 
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> DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., 


> 36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 
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> —When you write for th ? 
e Holi- 

SPECIAL. day Annual, ask for free sam- @ 

> ple copies of our Lesson Helps and Papers. $ 

» We believe them to be incomparably better $ 

> and cheaper than all similar publications. . 
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~ PIANOS 


| EASY PAYMENTS. 


It is easy to obtain a piano our way, 
Where no dealer sells them, we will 
send a piano for a small cash pay- 
ment, balance in monthly payments. 
Three years’ time to complete purchase 
if desired. We would like to explain 
our method. Will send piano guar- 
——- satisfaction, or piano may be 
returned to us at our expense for 
railway freights both ways. Our 
CATALOGUE, FREE for the asking, 
tells all about them. Special prices 
and full information, if you write. 





| IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
| 110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


| | REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
. -« SS FRANKLIN ST., Boston. 


Stained Glass 
Church and 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENOLAND. 


Estey 


Organs 


“For Church 
and Chapel 
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FACTORY, BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
Boston Warerooms, 180 Tremont Street 
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With Vermont Endeavorers 


Removed from the centers of Endeavor 
strength in the State, the convention of the 
Vermont Union recently was not so largely 
attended as in previous years. The conven- 
tion motto was “Service,” and the addresses 
were in line with that thought. Among the 
speakers were Messrs. Edward G. Osgood, 
P. H. Dale, William Shaw, G. B. Graff of the 
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U. 8. C. E. and C. W. Osgood. Rev. W. T. 
MoElveen preached the sermon. Mrs. M. C. 
Leavitt gave an‘ address tothe Juniors. Our 
Work was the topic considered by Rev. A. P. 
Foster, D. D., and Rev. O. 8S. Davis discussed 
the Spirit and Mechanism. The closing words 
were spoken by Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D. D. 
Much value was added to the song service 
by the leadership and solos of Rev. F. H. 
Jacobs. 
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THis WILL INTEREST Many.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1601, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
was eured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


BRINGS prompt relief in pain.—Pond’s Extract 
See that strip over cork is unbroken. 








———— 











Colonel 


BLAINE’S FIGHT 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENCY 


Narrated by the statesman’s intimate friend, 
A. K. McClure. 


paper is supplementary to the 
story of ‘‘ Blaine’s Life Tragedy,” 
as recently told by ex-Senator 
Ingalls in the Post. 


By Colonel A. K. McClure 


In this week’s number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


The Czar of Newfoundland 






This 


















Improving the Postal Service 


In the “ Making of a Journalist” 
Julian Ralph told of a literary man, 
who, when 2 reporter, ran away with 
a mail-bag. The offender himself now 
tells the whole story to Post readers. 


By ROBERT BARR 


Practically all of the railroads, docks, 
steamers, street cars and other public 
conveniences in Newfoundland are 
under the control of one man, who is 
the subject of an interesting sketch. 


By W. A. FRASER 


Wae>More than 100,000 subscribers and buyers secured within 
the past year—203,000 copies printed this week. 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST was established in 1728 by 


Benjamin Franklin, and has been regularly published as a weekly 
paper for 171 years. It isan illustrated magazine, published weekly. 


To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 
Or sent by mail 5 months, on trial, for $1.00 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Continued from page 708. 


At Kingston an experience party held recently 

at the vestry was enj »yable and netted over $50. 
Vermont 
(For other news see page 689.) 

BURLINGTON. — First. Rev. Edward Hawes 
closed his 14 years’ pastorate on the 29th ult. 
The College Street, Methodist and Baptist churches 
omitted their evening services to hear Dr. Hawes’s 
last sermon, though it was not of a farewell nature. 

BENNINGTON.—First. The parsonage has been 
painted, and inside repairs have been made pre- 
paratory to the coming of Rev. W. K. Morse, who 
begins work Nov. 19. 

DERBY.—AS the Congregational edifice is under- 
going repairs, the Baptist people have offered the 
use of their house for an afternoon service. 

Connecticut 
(For New Haven news see page 684.) 

Wrst HARTFORD.—First has voted to secure 
voluntary subscriptions for the support of a foreign 
missionary. Pledges have been signed already to 
the amount of over $300, the sum of $600 being 
needed. The net proceeds from the bazar this 
year were $618. 

MysTIic’s corner stone to the new parish house 
has been laid. The cost is now practically assured, 
contributions to the amount of nearly $1,500 hav- 
ing been received and the cost above that being 
guaranteed by a friend. 

BROOK LYN.—Under the leadership of Rev. H. M. 
Lawson, who was for four years a missionary of 
the board in India, this church ts developing un- 
usual missionary interest. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New Jersey 

GLEN R1ipGE has installed Rev. E. W. Brown as 
its pastor, and is looking forward to a continuance 
of the educational and spiritual work which it car- 
ried on so successfully under its first pastor, 
Rev. F. J. Goodwin. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 
(¥or other news see page 704. 

CINCINNATI.— Walnut Hills. Dr. E. L. House, 
formerly pastor at Attleboro, Mass., supplied dur- 
ing O:tober. The Pilgrim Brotherhood bas held 
its first meeting of the season. Th? Boys’ Brigade 
is doing a splendid work and looking forward to 
enlarged facilities. The Junior Society for the 
second time has just taken the banner in recogni- 
tion of the largest gifts to home missions of any 
society in the State. 

The Grand River Conference has declared its con- 
viction that the ministerial standing of Rev. E. T. 
Coyle and his ministerial service with the churches 
‘‘are open to severe criticism and grave su picion.” 

Michigan 

PINCKNEY.—A hard year financially owing to 
failure of crops has hindered but not stopped good 
progress. A New Eogland supper was recently 
given at the parsonage with afree will offering of 
$40 to be applied on the parsonage debt. Congre- 
gations are good and prayer meetings helpful. The 
C. E. Society bas undertaken to conduct a lecture 
course for the public benefit.——Hamburg church, 


yoked with Pinckney, has a large attendence at all | 


meetings. Itisin the open country and draws from | 
all directions. Rev. C. W. Rice is pastor of these 
fields. 


At Bancroft 26 members were added jast year, 
and the best thing about the revival is “that it has 
not died out.” 

Wisconsin 

MILWAUKEE.—Grand Avenue. Dr. Ide has been | 
giving a series of instructive talks on Sunday even- 
ings Ou some of the important teachings of the New 
Testament. The Mothers in Council have arranged | 


an attractive course of lectures and musicales for | 


the coming winter. A fine lecture course is also 
planned under the auspices of the church. 
THE WEST 
lowa 
PoLK CiTy.—Improvements have been made 
costing about $550 


The pulpit bas been put into | 
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a corner and the aisles have been changed to corre- 
spond, modern assembly chairs have taken the 
place of timeworn pews and a new lecture-room 
has been built. Several opening services were hela 
on week evenings, with sermons by neighboring 
pastors, and on Sunday, Oct. 22, Secretary Doug- 
lass preached twice. 

St. ANSGAR.—Services recognizing this young 
church of 17 members were held Oct. 25. Sec. 
T. O. Douglass preached, and other parts on the 
program were taken by Rev. Messrs. N. L, Pack- 
ard, Wiison Denney, Henry Wilson and D. W. 
Cram. 

REINBECK is showing commendable business 
enterprise. It bas recently raised money for a 
commodious church parsonage, has covered all 
outstanding bills and has raised the greater part of 
the pastor’s salary for the year. 

Kansas 

WESTMORELAND.—Rev. W. 8. Arbogast accepts 
his call to the pastorate. The church has adopted 
the plan of contributing to missions as a whole and 
apportioning amounts by percentage to the several 
benevolent societies 

SyCAMORE.—The house of worship was destroyed 
by fire early Sunday morning, Oct. 22. This church 
has received liberal help for its work from ladies in 
Plymouth Chureb, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SyLvi1a.—A church of 16 members was organized 
Oct 30. It is self-supporting and will erect a house 
of worship at once. 

The plans of the Committee of Fifteen for increas 
ing systematic beneficence have been cordially ap 
proved by the local associations. Under the leader- 
ship of the energetic State committee, of which 
Rey. C. H. Fenn is chairman, arrangements are be- 
ing made to carry them into effect. 

Wyoming 

(For news see page 701. 

Utah 
[For news see page 701.- 
PACIFIC COAST 

California 

(For news see page 701.) 

Oregon 
(For news see pages 701 and 704.) 
Washington 

SEATTLE.—Plymouth celebrated its 30th anni- 
versary Oct. 15,16. Rev. W. H. G. Temple preached 
on Blessed Memories, reunions of the four Sunday 
schools and four Endeavor Societies were held, ard 
historical addresses were made on each of the three 
decades by Rev. Samuel Greene, Rev. H. L. Bates 
(a former pastor) and Deacon A. P. Burwell, re- 
spectively. Among its pastors were Rev. Messrs. 
J. F. Damon, G. A. Tewksbury, now of Concord, 
Mass., and Dr. Wallace Nutting, now of Provi- 
dence. All these were heard from at the social 





Continued on page 712. 
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The soap forthe 


Purest Soap Afloat 
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§ EUCALOL 


1 Cu res Catarrh 


Sir Morell Mackenzie says: 
Moisture of the mucous membrane of the nose is 
as essential to the sense of smell as 
that of the tongue is to taste. 

For twenty-five years the most success- 
ful treatment of nasal and throat catarrh 
has been in the New York and Philadcl- 
phia Nose and Throat Hospitals. Years 
of careful observation and experiment 
led them to put supreme confidence inthe 
treatment of cleanliness and antisepsis. 


Eucalol 


is a treatment based on antiseptic clean- 
liness as used in these hospitals. No 
catch-penny quack remedy but the es 
sence of the combined knowledge of the 
greatest physicians of the world. It is 
pleasant to use, the effect instantaneous 
and is a sure cure for Nasal Catarrh, 
Dry Catarrh, Grippe, Colds in the Head 








FREE OFFER *::;",: 

cured thou- 
sands and will cure you. To prove its merits we 
will send /ree, on request, a large package of 


kucato.. Don't delay, write at once, 


THE EUCALOL COMPANY, 108 Fulton Street, N Ysj 
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The Best 
Washing Powder. 


Ask Your Laundress to Try It. 
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Beecham’s Pills 


OGURE SIOK HEADAGHE 
and act like magic on a weak 
atomach and disordered liver. 

30 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
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BLINDNESS Zh 
PREVENTED AND CURED. 
Dr. Williams’ Absorption Treatment! 


NO KNIFE! NO RISK! 


Send for Free Deseri: tive Pam et and 
Hookiet of Testi a po fret proof 
o ures, 





fF. me WILLIAMS, M. D., 
196-200 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Annual Meeting of the Woman’s 
Board 


The Woman’s Board of Missions journeyed 
further than is its custom this year in order 
to hold its annual meeting in Syracuse with 
the New York State Branch, of which Mrs. 

EK, N. Packard is president. A special car 
‘ol the delegation from Boston and vicinity, 
re-enforced at Springfield by the Connecticut 
and Western Massachusetts Branches to the 
goodly number of sixty-five, others following 
on later trains. The sessions were held Oct. 
31-Nov. 2 in Plymouth Church, of which Dr. 
E. N. Packard, assistant recording secretary 
of the American Board, is pastor. All the 
Congregational churches of Syracuse, how- 
ever, united in providing the generous hospi- 
tality and arranging the multitude of details 
for the “creature comfort” and social re- 
nuion, which rendered this meeting one of 
the most delightful ever held in this respect, 
as well as in the power and spiritual uplift of 
all its sessicns. 

(he attendance was smaller than usual, ow- 
ing to the distance from New England—‘“ the 
base of supplies’ for such gatherings—not to 
mention the deluge of rain which might well 
dampen the ardor of any local constituency. 
The number of delegates was 137, represent- 
ing twenty-two of the twenty-four branches, 
and nearly twenty missionaries from ten dif- 
ferent mission fields were in attendance. Tues- 
day, Oct. 31, was spent in deliberative session, 
in earnest discussion of ‘‘ ways and means”’ 
for an aggressive movement in 1900. The pub- 
lie services were opened Wednesday morning, 
Mrs. Judson Smith presiding throughout the 
sessions of the three days. ‘The general topic 
of this thirty-second annual meeting, Lessons 
frum the Close of the Century, was fittingly 
emphasized in the devotional meetings, with 
which each day was prefaced. The reports 
of the home department, of junior work and 
of the corresponding secretary brought the 
story of wonderful openings for woman’s 
work during the past year. 

As the state of the treasury is the pulse of 
the work it will be of interest to note these 
figures from the report of the treasurer, Miss 
Sarah louise Day. Thetotal amount of contri- 
butions is $110,825.22, a gain of $6,961.16 over 
last year—a gain made possible by two indi- 
vidual gifts amounting to $6,500, one of which, 


$5,500, is for a much needed school building 
in Adabazar, Turkey. Of iegacy funds $22,- 
461.(9 are available for the work of the year. 


A legacy of $27,000 from the estate of Albert 
Curtis of Worcester, Mass., is especially in- 
teresting as the fulfillment of an ante nuptial 
contract, suggested by a woman who had 
learned to love this work. Of this legacy 
$24,000 is to be distributed over a period of 
three years—$8,000 of it having been applied 
on the work of the present year, while $3,000 
has been added to the permanent fund of the 
board. A note of warning is sounded in the 
Teport of the janior work, as the total receipts 
of this department, including the contribu- 
tions from Christian Endeavor Societies and 
Sunday schools, are about $1,100 less than lest 
year. Much of this loss is traceable to the 
falling off of receipts from mission circles. 
An earnest effort is to be made during the 
coming year to multiply these fruitful little 
Sources of interest and gifts. 

Three distinet lines of advance were advo- 
cated at this meeting—auxiliary expansion, 
extension of information and memorial gifts. 
These claims were set forth in papers of re 
markable strength and tenderness by Miss 
Susan Hayes Ward on Retrospect and Pros- 
pect, Miss Child on Work for 1900, and Mrs. 
C. L. Goodell on Memorials. The hour of dis- 
cussion of these themes was one of intense 
and solemn interest and promise, It is pro- 
pose! to use these memorial gifts, in part, in 
the erection of a hespital for women and chil- 
dren in Ahmednagar, India, under the care of 
Dr. Jalia Bissell. 


The evening session of Wednesday gave as 
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usual the pleasure of the presence and co op- 
eration of the local pastors, and of a repre. 
sentative of the American Board. Dr. Pack- 
ard brought lessons from the life of the Syra- 
cuse chureb, rich in its missionary history 
and associations. Miss Eliza Fritcher, for 
thirty years a missionary of the W. B. M. in 
Marsovan, was supported by the women of 
this church, and it still has a practical inter 
est in Miss Harriet L. Cole of Monastir. Dr. 
J. L. Barton, in his Message from the Cen- 
tury, “‘caused us to stand upon the heights 
and watch the currents of God’s providence 
in the opening of the world to the gospel.’ 
At this session, also, Mrs. M. L. Gordon of 
Kyoto gave glimpses of Japan, Old and New. 

A feature of unfailing interest was the pres- 
ence of those who have shared in the bless 
ings of Christian education in mission schools. 
Mrs. Calliope Viatse, formerly a pupil in the 
Girls’ School at Brousa, evinced in her own 
personality What It Does for Us, and Miss 
Hide Yegashira of Nagasaki, Japan, a grad- 
uate of Mt. Holyoke College, now a student at 
Northfield, impressed vpon the hearers the 
reality of Christianity’s Blessing for Japanese 
Women. 

Always prominent and always powerful is 
the testimony of our missionaries, nor was 
this meeting anexception. Mrs. Alice Gordon 
Gulick told of the receptiveness of Spain, 
‘‘after the war,” to Christian influences from 
America. Dr. Mary M. Patrick, president of 
the American College for Girls at Constanti- 
nople, urged the needs of Higher Eduction 
for Women of the Orient. Mrs. F. M. Price 
pleaded for Christ’s Little Ones in the Islands 
of the Sea. Mrs. Winsor, Mrs. Jones, Mra, 
Ballantine and Miss Gordon from India, Mrs, 
J. L. Fowle of Turkey, Mrs. [reland of the I[re- 


land Home, Zululand, Mrs. Porter of Austria, | 
Mrs. H. P. Beach, formerly of China, all with | 


unanimity bore witness to the boundless oppor- 
tunities in all these fields, and alas! to the un- 
varying limitations because of the lack of 
money. ‘‘We must pray no longer for open 
doors,” said one, “nor for workers, but that 
Christian people may answer their own 
prayers.” Few changes were made in the list 
of officers, but three new members were wel- 
comed to the board of directors: Mrs. S. B. 
Capen, Mrs. Charles Hopkins and Mrs. C. M. 
Lamson. In 1900the board will hold its annual 
meeting at home in Boston. A Me. 





“WuHart’s in a name?” Everything, when you 
come to medicine. When you get Hood’s Sarsa 
parilla you get the best money can buy. 
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fy anaes can buy a chitnney to 

fit your lamp that will 

last till some accident hap- 
pens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top’’ or 


“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it— your dealer will 
get it—if you insist on it, He may 
tell you it costs him three times as 
much as some others. That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don't you believe it—they may be 
better for him; he may like the breaking. 


lescribes a// 


Our “ Index’ lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of bim ney for any lamp 


We mail it FREE to any on writes for it 


Address is 


burgh, Pa, 
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i Knife, Fork and 
Spoon Experience— }} 
| 52 Years of It ; 


, is one of the good reasons why goods p4 
stamped 4 


1 “1847 Rogers Bros.” }3 


Ps the product of this lomg experience 
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The reliable timekeepers of the 
American Waltham Co. and 
desirable Swiss watches tn the 
best gold or stlver cases. 


FOSTER & C2 


32 WEST ST., ——- 
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ARE j ‘ust as GOOD 


ASK YOUR GROCER. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


1S GOOD 













SOUPS as 
CURTICE BROTHERS 


Blue Label Ketchup 


KETCHUP. 
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gathering, the first named in person, the second by 
Jetter, and the last through the telephone. 

CoLFax celebrated the 10th anniversary of the 
pastorate of Rev. H. P. James, Oct 20. The church, 
now one of the most influential in the State, was 
organized 21 years ago by Rev. Cushing Eells, D. D. 
Mr. James is the fifth pastor and this is the longest 
pastorate in the State. He is recognized as one of 
the strongest preachers and one of the best State 
registrars. Recent repairs and improvements on 
the building cost $1,000. The old pews have been 
replaced by circular ones, and a furnace and elec- 
tric lights have been introduced. Mr. James was 
presented with a handsome easy-chair. 


AHTANUM.—Rev. W. L. Dawson, in planning for 
aggressive work, has secured the appointment of 
these committees: missionary, temperance, Sab- 
bath observance, visitation and social. A plan for 
a “‘pastor’s council” has also been adopted. The 
presidents of the board of trustees and Y. P. 8. 
Cc. E., the 8. 8. superintendent, the church clerk, 
treasurer, and the chairmen of the standing com- 
mittees are to meet him monthly for consultation. 


SPOKANE.—Swedish. Through the efforts of the 
pastor, Rev. J. J. Hulsen, $500 have been secured 
to reduce the débt and make needed repairs. 


EpMONDs has secured a new organ. The old one 
will new be used for prayer meeting, 8. 8. and C. E, 
services. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calis 


ARBOGAST, W. H., to Westmoreland, Kan. Accepts 

BRYANT, Robt. C., who has beea supplying | Day St. Ch., 
Somerville, ass., to Lisbon, N. H. 

CHaLMERS, Phos. ., First Ch., Port Huron, Mich., to 
First Uh., Manchester, N. H. 

CROISLAND, Geo. E., Sy Io. Accepts. 

DaVY, Jas. J., Hope, N , accepts call to Cando. 

DOLLIFF, Frank S., Jac Lt and Brooss, Me., to Island 


Fails. 
EDMUNDS, John 8., Chelsea, Mich., to Laingsburg. 


GAYLORD, Joseph F., Barre, Mass., to West Brookfield. 

@OSHEN ‘Elmer i. "Chicago Sem. and Piano, Lll., to 
Ogden, Utah. 

HANDY, John C., Second Ch., Senstora, Pa., to Ayer, 
Mass. Accepts, to begin Dec. 

HAYNES, Herbert, Seatunviile, ii., ved princigaishtp of 
Wiliiamsbu Academy, ~ Acce 

HEATHCOTLE, Arthur 8., for anoth or six months at 
nerringteld, a a. beginning in J 

ward, formerly “| “piainville, e. Xe 

Monroe NE ~ from Jan. 1. Decliued. but be ing 
requested to reconsider he — in connection wit 
special work at Yale Univer>i-y. 

—_— frank W., Greenville, Mich., to Orange, 


LEWIS, Sam’l, to return to Schroon Lake, N. Y., after 
a European trip. Accepts. 

McCULEERY, Uwen L., lonia, Io., to Elma. Accepts 
MAKSH, Geo., Eldon, lo., accepts call to Purlian Ch. 9 
Pittsburg, F Fa. to begin ato 

MERRIL . R., Leavitt St Ch., Chicago, to be H. M. 
~ for Minn 

MO ey 1 Horace E., Jewett City, Ct., to Deerfield, 


Ma: 

PRESTON, irent C., recently ,of Whitewater, Wis., 
accepts ¢ all to Osage, lo. 

SCUTT, — us B., First Ch., Sioux Falls, 8. D., to 
Milford, N. H., for six months, with a view to perma- 


nence. 

SEIBERT, Albert E., mowned City, Mich., to Lake- 
view and Six Lakes. Accepts. 

ST. —, — R., Knox St. Ch., Galesburg, Ill., to La- 
con. cepts. 

STUDDARL. John C., lately of First Ch., Britt, lo., to 
Baxter. ‘Acce epts 

STKANG, U. J., to ‘Eastport, Mich. Accepts. 

TRAVIS, Lee pis Fredericksburg, O., to Fredonia, 
Kan. Declines. 

WHALEY, Adam D., Dorr and Corinth, Mich., accepts 
callto Freeport. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CHASE, ©. Thurston, i. Flatbush, N. Y. Sermon, Dr. R. 

> Meredith ; other arts, Dre. A. J. I. Behrends, 
. B. Clark, N. D. Hillis, T. B. McLeod. 

COLLIN 5, Mary, missionary to the Indians of Standing 
Rock Agency, 0. Uct. 30, at Keokuk, lv. Sermon, Kev. 
> L. Marsh; ‘other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. W. Wiggins, 

W. Rogers, W. L. byers and Dr. J. E. BR ot 

Day. Erne:t E., 0. Open Door Uhb., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 24. Sermon, Rev. G. KE. Soper; other — Pres. 
Cyrus Northrop, Rev. Messrs. 8. G Updyke J. M. 
at ae 4. A. stevens, E. W. shurtieff, 8. V.8. Fisher, 

+d ay. 

EN MAN, Jas. E., i. Revel W Ch., Fa'l River, Mass., 
Oct. 10: Sermon, Rev. F iyMlerrick ; other parts. 
Rev. a re — =: Lyman, Wm. Knight 
and Dr. W. W. Adat 

HAN NANT qe my t, Gaiengo Som. o.Waucoma, Io., 
Oct. 18. Sermon, Kev. J. Snowden; other parts, 
Dr. Mahlon Willett, Rev. ey 0. H, ‘Holmes, F. E. 
Carter, 8. W. Poilard. 

LEETE, Wm. W., i. Dwight Pl. Ch., New Haven, Ct., 
ort 3i. Sermon, Dr. Willard Scott; other parts, Drs. 

. P. Fisher, T. T. Munger, J. EK. Twitcnell, Rev. 
essrs. C. E. ‘ov pson, W. W. McLane, J. L. Mitchell. 

LEMON Guy H., 2 and i. edar Springs, Mich., Oct. 30. 
Sermon, og D. ¥ . Bradiey; other parts, Rev. ateoees. 
F. E. nny , A. E. Seibert, Henry Marshall, Dr. W. H. 


Warre 
OLMNTEAD Julian H ,o. Tyndall, 8. D., Oct. 26. Ser- 
mon, Rev. ys gerd es parts, Dr. A. L. Rig *. 
Rev. Messrs. B. G. Ma’ a tes, W.H.1 1, 
stent Sattler J. Perrin. F. oe ae 
t, Mrs. L Lillie D., o. a ee Douglas, 


swe a tet t 18. 
NON, ‘Ambrose W., i, First Ch., East Orange, N. J., 
, Sermon, Dr. A. o. MoGiftert one parts. 
fev Vv. Dra. OC. J. Ryder, A Bradford. W. bald: 
wia, and _ Messrs. F. B. Pause W. B. howe and 


J. A. Fairlie 
WATT, Thos. E., o. Longton, Kan., Oct. 25. Parts were 
en by Hon. Edwin Tucker aud Kev. Messrs, L. P. 
Broad and I. A. Holbrook. 


Resignations 


CARLSON, WalterG.,N irk, Okl. 
DUNLAP, Geo. H., East cord, N. H., withdraws res- 
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JORDAN, Wm. H., Brimfield, Ili. 

HAIRE, Wm. C., Onaga, Kan. He will engage in busi- 
pee or a few months with a view to regaining his 

HARLOW, Rufus K., Village Th., Medway, Mass., after 
nearly 28 years service. “Hls health requires a milder 


el 
HART, Henry E. Franklin, Ct., to take effect April 1, 
1900, after 8 years’ service. 


Dismissions 


MERRIAM, Soe. | Fe Greenville, N. H., Oct. 31, aftera 
35 years * pasto 





sniiibis Organized 
VLASEUCS, N. Y., 50 members, 0. Thurston Chase, 


pastor 

RA SKIN’ 8 CHAPEL, Tenn., 22 Oct., 10 members. 

ST. AR, Io.. rec. 25 Oct., 17 members 

STRONK'S. LAN NE, | ake “4 Pligria 9 Oct, 9 members. 
sy 30 Oct.,'16 mem 

WELSHTOWN AND ODUETOWN, Tenn., Union 
Cung’l, 23 Oct., 10 members. 


Miscellaneous 


ANDERSON, Oscar L., who ministers to Butler Ave. 
Ch., Lincoln, Neb.. also has charge of the Graham 
Taylor settlement and is taking post graduate work at 
the State Uuiver-rity. 

BROWN, Sherman W., Spencer, Mass., though im- 
proved ‘in health, will take a short trip South. Mean 
while his assistant, Rev. H. L. Blake, will care for the 


ish. 
pbss. Wm. H., was given @ delightful public recep- 
tion'on his return to Fremont, Neb., from the Inter- 
national hy —_ other Eastern points. 


— eh aha on at a ae al 











CRISTY, Albert &., the — ——— ae for the 
Rhode Island ant Saloo has arrived in 
Providence and is in charge oft + mee in the Ban- 

a Building, where ail friends of the league will —the man who is responsible for 
D cor Ww om 
HOFFMAN Jobn H., who closed work at New Haven, the cuisine of perhaps the greates: t 
t. 29, will go iuto business in St. Johnsbury. eathering of epicuresin America— 

RICHARDSON, Cyrus, pastor of First Ch, Nashu the Knickerbocker Club of New . 
N. H., bas so far recovered from his distressing an York—says of b 
serious illness as to resume pulpit duties. 

THOMPSON, J. Kier, of — , N. Y., has just re- 
ceived the degree of Ph at eysto n e ( 

WALLACE, Geo. R., A “is wife, were given a largely 
stented feeeption lant week im “with @ handsome e ‘ 
library chair. Silver White 9 

I 
CGelatine 
WHAT would you give to be cured of catarrh? aa pave need apregel zeare ¥ 

If you or your friends have this disease, you know afine! have ova on Tinos Ie 

how disagreeable itis. Its symptoms are inflamed by bed mote one ciy cad fe 

eyes, throbbing temples, ringing noises in the ears, © abana every other noted 0 

headaches, capricious appetite and constant dis- chef in the country has giv- a 

charge of mucus. Fortunately its cure is not a tically the same en- dl 

question of what you will give, but what you will t 

take. If you will take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the qlitesed b 

great constitutional remedy, which thoroughly ’ 

e 


purifies, enriches and vitalizes the blood, you may 

expect to be completely and permanently cured. pola sama a ney oC 

The good blood which Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes, Om Mich. 
im the 




















reaching the delicate passages of the mucus mem- in 
brane, soothes and rebuilds the tissues and ulti- ja 
mately cures all symptoms of catarrhb. de 
e's of 
at 
Let its twenty years | tis 
3 of constantly- “growing success talk. That ought “ 
to convince you that there’s.‘‘ something in in 
Pearline.” by 
Twenty years ago Pearline was a new idea no 
di 
And no new idea could have come into favor or 
so rapidly and so largely, or would have been ins 
no 
so copied and imitated, if it hadn't been a good of 
idea. Pearline saves more, in washing, 


than anything else that’s safe to use. 


WA QS! LFA Ee, 


NO BULGING POCKETS. 


How uncomfortable you, an otherwise well dressed p 
feel when your pockets are “ out of shape ”’—“ bulging,” anced 
by carrying loose change and bills. 

Feel comfortable, be well dressed, and use a 


PARAGON PATENT FOLDING COIN PURSE, 


the mere roomy and least bulky purse made. Lies flat in your- 
pocke 
Ask your onele it, or I will send you sample at follow 








ing prices, postpa: Calf. Seal. — 
No. ons MEO E00 te efiver sar 4.15 5, © " DEC 30, :90. 
PAT. DEC. 30 ’90. a +} 4 amee a < gs = PAT. , 190. 


JAMES S. TOPHAM, Sole M’f’r, 1237 Penna. Ave., ‘Washington, D.C. 








Always Specify {| 
the gentle-acting and faultless Tarrant’s f 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. There is } 
no remedy so good, so reliable, so appetiz- 
ing, or so effective for constipation, sick 
headache, or that ‘‘out of sorts” feeling } 
arising from a disordered stomach. 

‘sJt invariably gives satisfaction.” P 
At druegists, g0c. and $1.00. + aprile & = Do nr pa Bo 4m 
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9 November 1899 


The Quality of the American 
Addresses 


What was the object of the papers read be- 
fore the recent International Council? For 
whom were they intended primarily, the dele- 

the audience that daily thronged 
Tremont Temple or for the larger audience 
that would see them only in print? On our 
answers to these questions our judgment of 
the papers themselves will turn. 

It has been generally recognized that in the 
addresses of our British brethren personality 
counted for more than it did in those of our 
American speakers. Robust, ruddy-cheeked 
vitality, the animation that delivery without 


notes gives, the peculiar interest of a new: 


face and a new voice, winsomeness of manner 
and tenderness of religious appeal—supreme 
qualities in popular address—were largely on 
their side. But if, as one of the Australian 
members remarked, the delegates, not the gal- 
leries, should have been first in every speaker’s 
mind, then the addresses would have properly 
taken on the nature of expert discussion and 
clear, orderly, forcible thought would have 
been of paramount importance. 

An illustration of this may be found in Dr. 
C. R. Brown’s paper on the Distinctive Char- 
acteristics of Christianity. As The Congre- 
gationalist has said, as a popular address it 
lost power by being read instead of delivered, 
but as a philosophic discussion of its theme it 
was scarcely equaled in the council. Intel- 
lectually it was an edifice without an imper- 
fect, misplaced or superfiuous stone. More- 
over, it could have been delivered, without 
change or addition, to an audience of Bud- 
dhists. They might not have been convinced 
by it but they would have recognized the high 
tone of the discussion and they would have 
felt the force of every point advanced, which 
could not be said of some of the points made 
in other addresses. And if this paper lacked 
in sermonic power, as has been asserted, it is 
just the kind of paper to make sermons. In- 
deed, in a fairly wide reading of discussions 
of this subject I know of no finer and stronger 
statement of the difference between Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism than this: 


Buddhist salvation means the lopping off of 
human interest and desire until peace is found 
ina sort of eternal swoon, where definite per- 
sonality is either surrendered or so overborne 
by the ocean of life in which it floats as to be 
no longer capable of self-knowledge or self- 
direction. Nowhere outside our own faith do 
we find the clear offer of a salvation which 
insures a moral personality enriched and en- 
nobled according to the measure of the stature 
of full manhood in Christ Jesus. 


While, then, we continue to give the full 
meed of praise to our brothers from over the 
sea for their strong, winning and deeply reli- 
gious appeals which did us all so much good, 
let us not forget to recognize the fact which 
the foregoing considerations amply establish 
that the papers of some of our American 
speakers, although less moving as popular ad- 
dresses, were, as philosophical and practical 
discussions, second to none. 

M. L. Gorpon. 





At present the nation is not in the mood to 
listen even to temperate remonstrance. It 
has been defied, insulted, denounced, and its 
temper has been roused. The party opposed 
to the war consisted of two sections—the first 
might be described, though with some exag- 
geration, as pro-Boer; the second was for 
peace, pure and simple, holding that there 
had been faults on both sides, but that war 
Would be as foolish as it would be criminal. 
Both parties are silenced now. I, who have 
always belonged to the latter section, still 
hold that the war is a great crime of the cen- 
tary. But then the question comes, Who is 
the criminal? For the present, at all events, 
the responsibility (and a terrific responsibility 
it is) rests upon President Kruger, though per- 
haps he may fairly argue that it must be 
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shared by President Steyn, with whom Grea 
Britain bas had no controversy, but who, in 
the most wauton and violent style, has rushed 
into the strife.— Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, in 
the London Independent. 


Biographical 


REV. JOHN R. HORNE, JR. 


Mr. Horne, who six months ago resigned the pas- 
torate of the church at Bartlett, N. H., died at 
Westboro, Mass., Oct. 1, aged thirty-three years. 
A graduate of Bowdoin College and Andover Semi- 
nary, he went in 1894 to Bartlett, where under his 
leadership a church was organized in 1895. He 
gave bimself unsparingly to work in the town as 
well as the church, and a severe attack of grippe 
last spring left him so broken in health that he felt 
it wise to resign his charge. An account of Mr. 
Horne’s work at Bartlett was given in The Con- 
gregationalist of March 16, 1899. 





REV. STEPHEN H. HAYES 


For many years Rev. 8. H. Hayes has been a fa- 
miliar figure in Congregational assemblies in the 
neighborhood of Boston, and the news of his death 
will bring regret to many who have long loved and 
honored him. He was a native of Farmington, 
Me., a graduate of Bowdoin College in the class of 
1838, and of Bangor Seminary, 1848. For fifteen 
years he was pastor at Winterport. Since that 
time he has resided in Massachusetts, first as pas- 
tor in South Weymouth for twelve years and then 
for thirteen years with the Salem and Mariners’ 
Church, Boston. In recent years he has enjoyed a 
well-earned rest, after a long and faithful ministry. 
He has always kept his interest in his native State. 
He was for a long time the Boston correspondent 
of the Christian Mirror, for which he wrote many 
interesting letters. He died at his home, 14 Haw- 
thorn Street, Cambridge, last Saturday, where he 
has resided for the last three years. He was born 
Nov. 14, 1818. The school for young ladies on 
Marlboro Street, Boston, of which Mrs. Hayes was 
the principal, was widely known as a valuable and 
popular institution. Mr. Hayes was an able 
preacher and a devoted Christian, keeping in his 
later life the friendship of many in the generation 
younger than himself. 





The churches are eager, not for the preaching of 
special evangelists, but for pastors who will preach 
on the immediate lines of soul conversion.—Dr. 
Smith Baker. 








WOULD you like to have your child a picture of 
health, with strong limbs, bright eyes and a happy 
laugh? Babies brought up on Mellin’s Food are 
noted for their beauty, size, strength and sweet 
dispositions. 
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“A Perfect Food,” 
«Preserves Health,”’ 
‘‘ Prolongs Life.”’ 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“Tt is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 























TRADE-MARK. 





Walter Baker & CO. timites, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. 











Cod Liver Oil 
is a food 


and the greatest care should be exercised 
in its selection. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is the best oil that fifty years of continued 
scientific research has produced. By the 
process now employed the oil is kept from 
contact with the atmosphere from the be 
ginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus pre- 
venting contamination of any kind and ex- 
cluding all impurities. 

Give this new oil a trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, 
and see that the bottle —q flat, oval one — bears our 
name as agents. Notice the date in perforated letters 
at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 



















CIRCULARS FREE! 


MAGEE 
FURNACE 





[MPLICIT CONFIDENCE 
6 pel gy AN ARTICLE 


PUR“ or STANDARD 






CO., BOSTON. 


MSG 9 DH 


QUALITY. 








LEADING DEALERS 














IS LIKE A GOOD TEMPER, 
“IT SHEDS A BRIGHTNESS 
. EVERYWHERE.” .*. .*% .* 





IT KEEPS HE BSTOMACHESWEE 


HOME! eo %, THE 
MADE * EASY 
HEALTHE ‘ OOD) 


Mothers, Attention! The famous French physician, Bouchard, says— 
“ Children fed on meat often suffer from gastro-intestinal derangements, skin 
diseases and bilious headaches, and rheumatism in its most serious manifesta- 
tions comes early.” 
FOR INFANTS. — Boil one cup Quaker Oats in two quarts of 
water for half an hour, strain through a sieve, and sweeten to taste. 
If you want your boys and girls to feel well—to grow into robust men 
and women give them, nay, insist upon their eating QU AKER OATS. 
At all Grocers in 8-Pound Packages. 
QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast porridge in the world, 
- also delicious, wholesome Bread, Muffins, Cakes, Soups and Puddings. 
Write for our Cereal Cook Book, edited by Mrs. Rorer. 
The American Cereal Co., Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 








THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE TO EVERY F 
READER OF THE CONGREGATIONALIST R E E 


I WILL 
SEND . 


FREE 


this beautiful pane! pic- 
ture in colors to every 
reader, upon receipt of 
2 B. T. Babbitt’s 
Best Soap wrapper 
trade-marks, or ten 1776 
Soap Powder trade- 
marks, or the coupons 
found in the cans of Our 
Best Baking Powder. 
Inclose two-cent stamp 
for postage. I have a 
series of 12 beautifal 
Artists’ Proof Etchings 
and also numerous other 
colored panels. These 
pictures are 14x 28, and 
are obtainable at any 
time. A complete cata- 
logue will be sent free 
upon application, if a 
two-cent stamp is in- 
closed. There is no ad- 
vertising matter printed 
on any of these pictures. 


B. T. BABBITT’S BEST SOAP. 
B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER. 
B. T. BABBITT’S BEST BAKING POWDER 


Address “ Dept. G.,”" P. O. Box 2,917, New York City. 


‘You Little Tramp.” 


Colored Panel 14 x vk 





The Products of Singer Sewing-achines 
Envelope the Whole World. 


Women of All Nations Prefer the Singer because it is the Best, 


SOLD ON INSTALMENTS. 
Old Machines Taken in Exchange. 


* MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


SALESROOMS IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 








THE EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


RECORDS 


CONCERT REOUCED TO $100. 


Edison New Process Phonograph Records are the 
only records without a harsh surface. Such a surface is 
disagreeably audible and also prevents recording the true 
tone-quality of the instrument or voice. 

They require no more care than your tea-cup and are 
the only records of sound now made that are both loud 
and clear. 

To attain the ées¢ results use them on an Edison 
Several styles at several prices to choose 
Also the Edison Concert Pho- 
New Cata- 


Phonograph. 
from. Prices $90 to $7.50. 
nograph reduced to $100. 
logue from all Phonograph. dealers. 


National Phonograph Co., New York. 


NONE GENUINE WiTHOU F 
THIS 


_ 
CM. aay Cdivon- 





